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SOCIOLOGY 



Caroline Rose 
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■EPISTEMOLOGY 

Behind every scientific discipline is a theoxy, usually implicit, about the 
nature and structure of science. This theory sets limits for and directs the 
development of the science. Failure to spell out the underlying theory can have 
a stultifying effect on the development of the science, A scientist, unaware of 
his assumptions, may not know that there are other possible epistemologies and 
will not be tempted to try them and thus enlarge and change his science. If he 
unknowingly moves from one epistemology to another, he will be unable to develop 
systematic theory. 

Behind the sociology presented here is a theory of science— an epistemology— 
sometimes called operational! sm, sometimes instrumentalism, and sometimes prag- 
matism. If one does not understand this theory, one can neither teach nor learn 
ohis version of sociology. 

Instrumentalism regards science as an instrument or tool for understanding 
the real or natural world, which is aasumed to exist, and which consists of a 
great mass of facts related to each other in some way. A fact is defined as 
anything that anybody can perceive in any way, including the material of dreams, 
private thoughts, abstract ideals, and values. A fact or a series of related 
f acts^ has no meaning until some human being gives it a meaning. A meaning is 
roughly the same thing as a dictionary definition. It arises in communication 
when some one tries to explain "what he means" to himself or somebody else. A 
meaning may range in length and complexity from a synonym to a Igig fat book. It 
-ollows that a fact may have a very large number of different meanin gs depending 
on how it is explained, it also follows that In the strict sense, induction is 
not possible in this system since facts always acquire their meaning by the applica- 
tion of a concept. : . ctr 

Theoxy and the concepts and hypotheses that make it up are the instruments 
iy which science gives meaning to facts* (Science can also be considered as the 
store house of the accumulated meanings that a science has developed). Each 
science has a specific end limited point of view with which it examines the real 
world— -a ts theory. This point of view and the part of the real world in which 
any science is interested depends on the hisotry of the science and may change 
over time. There may be a part of the real world a particular science is equipped 
to understand but in which its practitioners are not interested; or they may find 
investigation too expensive; or the society may discourage or forbid investigation 
of certain subjects; or the dominant theories of the science at the moment may be 
specialized in a direction incompatible with some kinds of investigations. On the 
other .hand, some areas of the natural world may be investigated by several sciences, 
sociologists find themselves in both conditions; they do not investigate much 

that they could; and they investigate areas in which other scientists are also 
interested. 




Scientists test their understanding of the world by their ability to predict 
events. It is assumed that there is causation but not of the type, if a, then b; 

rather if a, b, c, d, then x, i.e. multiple causation . Inability to 

predict 100)6 is laid to the scientist's inability to locate all the terms of the 
a,b,c,d...n series and arrange them in their proper quantities and relationships. 
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4hen a criminologist says he can predict success or failure on parole with 75% 
accuracy, he is saying that his work is 25% inaccurate — not that the behavior of 
the 25% incorrectly predicted is not caused in the same way as the behavior of 
the 75%. 

Fortunately, the mathematics of probability have been very useful to social 
scientists, but care must be taken to understand what is meant. The statement 
that there is a 70% probability of an event occurring, means only that it is 
probable that the event did not .occur by chance alone in 70% of the cases. It 
is then assumed that some of the causal factors have been correctly located because 
chance alone is not operating. This will be discussed further in the section on 
methodology. 

Stm ASSUMPTIONS OF SOCIOLOGY 



Sociologists accept a number of axioms, postulates, or assumptions, which 
come to be so much a part of their thinking that they do not usually specify them. 

Sociologists make a sharp division between biological and psycholo gical 
behavior on the one hand and social behavior on the other. Social behavior is 
what the socialized individual does. An individual becomes socialized by inter- 
acting (communicating) with other socialised individuals. He learns from them 
how he is expected to behave and he responds to their expectations. The human 
baby is an animal; in his family he becomes socialized by degrees. Neglected 
children or isolated children, such as those left for long periods in hospital 
wards, do not become socialized; they stay animals. Socialization goes on all one 1 s 
nobody is completely socialized. It follows that a discussion as to 
whether certain behavior is individually or group determined is completely outside 
the sociologist's frame of reference. He thinks in Cooley's terms: All social 

behavior is -at -one and the same time both group and individually determined through 
the processes of communication and interaction. The individual and the group are 
like two sides of the same coin. 

The reason for thinking of the relation of the individual to the group in this 
way is summed up in the phrase: "Society exists in the minds of the individuals 
who make it up." This idea is startling because it runs counter to common. .oer.se, 
but it is not hard to demonstrate. Where does a class go when school lets out? 

The class, the relationships that occur when the group is together, is in the minds 

a ^- class members; the class will only exist again when the class members 
meet again. 

The complete but deserted cities of science fiction point up the fact that 
the material adjuncts of a society are not the society. Society has ceased to 
exist in these cities because there are no people to give meaning to the material 
objects. 

A common experience is to return to the scene of one's childhood. One 
remembers, one reconstructs mentally, the society one participated in. The houses 
playgrounds, the trees and streets, may be the same, but the society of one's ’ 
youth exists only in the combined minds of the former members of the society. No 
one individual has all of arty society of which he is or was a member in his mind. 

It takes all the minds of all the members to produce a complete society. 
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KETHODOLOGY 



Science tries to generalize about what causes some category of events within 
its field . in such a way that the predictive ability of the generalization can be 
tested. The generalization is part of an overall theory. Depending upon the gen- 
eralization are one or more hypotheses stated in such a way as to predict. For 
example: Generalizations : (which are part of symbolic interaction theory) An 

integrated group is one in which the members interact and communicate with each 
other. A minority group is an integrated group whose members feel that they are 
disadvantaged in some way. A minority group with high morale is one in which, 
among other things, the members act in concert tootiy to remove their disadvantages. 
In a democratic society one way in which a minority group does so act is by voting 
in certain ways. If the right of a member of the minority group to hold high 
office in a democracy is challenged, the members of the minority group will support 
the candidate more strongly than they otherwise would. Hypothesis: In the I960 

election, Catholics, a minority group, will support Kennedy, the Democratic candidate 
more than they have supported Democratic presidential candidates in the other presi- 
dential elections since 191*8. If they do so, it will indicate (l) that the Catho- 
lics have high morale and (2) that voting behavior is one way in which a group 
demonstrates high morale. 




If a comparison of the Catholic vote for the Democratic Presidential candidate 
in I960 with the same vote in 1956, 1952 and 191*8 indicates a greater Catholic 
vote for Kennedy, the hypothesis is regarded as proved and both the generalizations 
and theory strengthened. If they did not do so, the hypothesis is disproved and 
the generalizations and theoiy weakened. Other studies about activities of 
minorities with high or low morale can similarly weaken or strengthen the basic 
theory* A generalization arrived at by this method is called a theoretical 
generalization. : 



This procedure is seldom;* followed. Instead (after the election) researchers 
;ount the number of Catholics who voted for Kennedy and compare this with the 
number who voted for the Democratic presidential candidates in previous elections. 
They report "The percentage of Catholics, supporting Kennedy in Minneapolis in 
the I960 election was greater than the percentage of Catholics supporting previous 
Democratic presidential candidates." This is an empirical generalization . The 
final statements of theoretical and empirical generalizations may deal with the 
same facts and even sound the same as they do in this example. But because an 
empirical generalization was not based on an explicit statement of theory and 
because it was not set up to predict the relevant event, it cannot be used to 
strengthen the basic theoiy. This is not to say that empirical generalizations 
are not useful. They are. They are a form of classification and description with 
which every science must begin. 

The instruments or tools a sociologist uses to test hypotheses must be 
carefully chosen. They must have validity — i.e. measure what they are planned 
to measure* and reliability — i.e. have the ability to give the same result each 
time they are used. 




Validity is so hard to establish that most sociologists adopt the operations- 
list position because it solves or by-passes the question of validity. Instead 
of debating what sociability is, the operationalist says "For the purposes of 
this study, I shall define sociability as the number of times the individuals 
being studied have visited the home of somebody other than close relatives during 
the three weeks we have been studying them." Each operation is specified in 
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S t rvisi^r. t ?ho indiVidUa:i ^ f ei the length of tijne one raust stay to be counted 
so on t r> th P^P 086 of the visit; what constitutes a "close relative"; and 

of sociahiSS th3t ? Siting is only a P ar tial and inadequate definition 

+ho Because, , however, a complete definition of sociability is in 

the end a value judgment and so complex, we cannot measure it, most sociologists 
are content to solve the problem of validity this way. Operational definitions 

^efiStio^of^oc-Ti 0 ^ being clear and replicable. Those who do not like one 
" fimtion of sociability , will think up another and eventually, all the dimensions 

sociability will get studied* The establishment of validity then, depends upon 
the researcher's skill in finding suitable and practical operations? P 

>a Th ® re is j° such sh °rt-cut to establishing reliability. A test or scale can 

of DeSl?^ Ze h- S h t ? at ±l i S r eliab le as long as it is given to the same kinds 
of people on which it was standardized. These may not be the people we want to 

comoari^nn d ° ^ alWa ;Tf know ** and how the group deviates from the original group; 
comparison is impossible. To make it worse, vexy few tests are ever stfndardized? 

rBl . questionable whether projective tests like TAT or Rorschach are ever 

nSii 1 in a statistical sense although they may be useful. Some scaled question- 

be reliable*^ although 1 * 6 autboribar:Lan and permissive personality traits, seem to 
; i! u g ? /ecent evidence on these is conflicting. Social distance 

• Se8 + te hlghly reliable at least within the United States. Seldom are 

in S ° clology replicated, so that what, is and what is not reliable is 
still highly controversial* 

Ary technique which enables us to understand social reality enough to 
5 ev ® rvts is t° some extent valuable. A large number of ingenious techniques 

uSor^n?telv one of +?« ° ne + W ° uld expect mi V more to be developed in the future, 
uniortunately, one of the best known research techniques, the questionnaire, is 

use°it effectivpTv WhlCh r ®? uire ? the most specialized training before“5Ee can 
t effectively; a questionnaire is almost impossible to use for replicating. 

p++ i+ S! Sti °T ireS Can b ® US6d t0 count ^h-a 8 the Census does -or to explore 
attitudes, values, past and future behavior. Expected answers maybe arranged 

in "yes , " "no," or "don't know" fashion and may also be graded to show InStv 
strongly agree," "mildly agree," "agree," "mildly disagree," "strongly disagree*" 

KittTfS. Tthl Ch00 r fr °" a list ° f possibie or 

^ question may be open-ended, allowing the respondent to con- 

^d b m? a ? SV;er ; — J ective questionnaries probe for unconscious material 

and nay consist of pictures, stories or simpler verbal material. All these forms 
-ngy be combined in a single questionnaire. forms 

One would think that counting is a simple operation. The Census Rn-rpan 

SUsp* f0U ? d babies under one - year <* d under-enumerated??not 

Ibout it reaS ° n t0 hide the birth > but smply because they forgot 
J5£ o^ in TV r S are now instructed to ask specifically about children 
. families. A public school once sent out a Questionnaire to the 

parents of the children in the school, asking among other things, "Do you have a 
television set ? The questionnaires had the name of the informants on them fnn+ 

Two e kLds°of P DeoJle e ' S ° bhat ib was P ossible to check some of the answers, 
rwo kinds , of people gave the wrong answers: intellectuals, who regarded TV a-? 

d?d g no^ g,n bub had s ^ ccumbed i P°°r People, who did not want aqyone to know they 

hpna??p TV V 3 TV ‘ Today " w ® P r ° bab: ly would not get this kind of misinformation 
because TV is more omnipresent and more taken for granted by both groups. One 
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cannot, however, forsee all the things that willjlead to concealment or boasting 
even when dealing with supposedly non-controversial questions. One needs an 
independent check. 

It is much more difficult to measure attitudes than to count. Attitudes are 
defined as tendencies to act. Sociologists are not interested in attitudes them- 
sleves, but in the kind of social behavior that attitudes predict. People often 
say they will or will not do something or do or do not believe something, but this 
is no clue to what they will do when the time comes to act. Therefore, the 
researcher prefers to measure sane action. 

For example, he might ask people if they are going to vote for a particular 
candidate in the next election (rather than asking for the attitude toward the 
candidate). Sometimes one can actually check on how the informant voted, but 
usually all one can do is find out if he voted. In one case, a post-election 
check showed that among those who indicated thqy would vote for a particular candi- 
date many did not vote at all. They may not have been registered to vote; they 
may not have been willing to take the time and energy to get registered; they 
may have been sick or out of town or have changed their minds. They may never have 
voted in the past, but be unwilling to admit this to an interviewer. The frequency 
with which expressed attitudes do not lead to expected behavior makes researchers 
very skeptical about the measurement of attitudes. If one asks questions in 
"sensitive" areas, about marriage, sex, income, the discrepancy between expressed 
attitudes and actual behavior can be even greater. Careful theoretical background 
for the questionnaire; general knowledge about the behavior and attitudes being 
studied; and independent checks can control this to seme extent. 

Construction of a questionnaire must be painstakingly taught. It is probably 
obvious that a request for a "yes" or "no" answer may force the respondent into 
an unrealistic answer; it is less obvious until one begins to work with filled 
out. questionnaires that five categories force people* s answer in the same way as 
three do. Unless one has a sample of enormous size, one ends with three cate- 
gories— "yes," "no," "don’t know," which is always the most interesting one. 

It is assumed that people who hold intense attitudes on a subject are more 
likely to act in the direction of their attitudes than are more neutral people. 

The measurement of intensity of response requires canplicated techniques (Guttman, 
Thurstone or Lipset scaling techniques). 

Sometimes one writes a projective test by accident — that is, taps unconscious 
material— and then cannot analyze the answers within the theoretical framework 
one is using. Open-ended questions must be categorized and coded, a process that 
requires both background knowledge and experience. 

Language must be simple and unambiguous to avoid loading questions— i . e . stating 
ihe question in such a way that the answer is forced in a certain direction. The 
only way to test language is to pre-test the questionnaire on a good sample of 
the population to be used in the larger, later study. 

Another major source of possible error lies in choosing a sample. The 
necessary size of a sample must be mathematically determined. This is not difficult, 
but it must be learned. While one can easily explain what random and stratified 
samples are, it is both difficult and expensive to draw proper samples or to 
reach them afterwards, much less to find a suitable control group for comparative 
purposes. Almost without exception, sociological research uses too small and 
non-representative samples. 
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Interviewer bias has been much studied. Although most researchers train their 
"liter viewers to some extent, it is not always easy to get non-professional inter- 
viewers to understand that they must do exactly as told. Unconscious and deep- 
seated bias can affect the results of any test or questionnaire. 

For example, it is known that Negro children will do much better on the second 
'.alf of a test standardized to give the same results as the first half, if the 
person giving the second part of the test is a Negro and the one giving the. first 
part is white. But it is hard to predict who has what bias or whether it will 
affect the results of a particular questionnaire. 

a substitute for the questionnaire technique is the use of the Census and 
similar government publications, bvery junior and senior high school should have 
at least the basic Census volumes. Other Bureau of the Census publications, 
particularly publications of the Department of Vital Statistics, and from the 
Women's Bureau, Children's Bureau, the Department of Labor, Agriculture and Interior, 
to mention those most used by sociologists, are invaluable. In effect, one has 
the kind of material one gets from a fact-collecting questionnaire, except that 
the sample is perfect and the work done and corrected by experts. 

An example of how Census material can be used both to do independent studies 
and to establish an artifical control group follows: The serious studies done 

so far on single women have studied only the women in one locality, one profession, 
or one occupation. It is? obvious that none of the studies can be generalized to 
single women. If, however, all of the data on single women in the last five 
Censuses were collected and analyzed, one would have a good idea of the age distri- 
bution of single women, their education, housing, income, race, geographical and 
occupational distribution and also how the group has changed over the past fifty 
years. The smaller studies could then be compared with the Census Study to find 
out how representative of all single women the women in their samples were. 

vi/hen W. Loyd Warner studied Yankee City, he caused some amusement among 
sociologists because he collected independently the data available in the Census. 

Few people realize how much different material is available already collated by 
•he Census or that the Census Bureau will make new runs, of their material on the 
V. .equest of a responsible organization at far less cost than it takes to collect 

the material independently. For a Census study the only mathematics necessary 
are how to calculate a mean, median and mode and to know when to use and not use 
them on social data. 

> 

Still the most important method of sociology is direct observation and classi- 
fication. Cooley's concept of the development of the self came about through his 
systematic observation of his own 2-year old child. One subject only — but, of 
course, only one Cooley, too. This is an example of the case study method in 
which all possible details about an individual, a single institution or social 
movement are collected and interpreted. This is a very useful technique when 
one is interested in the development of the person or social structure over 
time: a famous sociological study, the Jack Roller by Clifford Shaw, consists 

of a detailed history of the development of a criminal career. By classifying 
ase studies into groups showing similar characteristics or by comparing them, 
one can sometimes isolate causal factors. An example of the first technique can 
)e found in Clark Vincent's The Unmarried Mother and of the second in Clifford 
Shaw's Brothers in Crime. 
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A special kind of observation and one of sociology's most seminal methods 
has been that of introspection ; a sub-category of this is sympathetic introspec- 
tion or empath y* This method involves examining one's own behavior, attitudes 
and values andileneralizing about them. Empathy is doing the sane thing on 
another person. The experience, knowledge and wisdom of the researcher have much 
to do with the results. Arnold Rose did a study called The Negro's Morale (19h9); 
while he used what empirical data he could find, the theory and the basic data 
come mainly from his own experiences with Negroes (empathy). The book has high 
predictive value. It predicts what is going on among Negroes today (1963), not 
in the form that we all use in regard to South Africa: "Some day there's going 

to be a blood bath there," but in a detailed, specific manner. 

The use of dreams end •other subconscious material falls into the category of 
introspection. The systematic study of autobiographies, diaries, letters, fiction 
and poetry, can be examined by sympathetic introspection. ^ -The Polish Peasant (1919) 
a two-volume tome, and one of the most important of social psychological works, 

- s based entirely on letters. There must be an explicit theory with a set of 
hypotheses to explore before one can call the analysis of such material research. 

One technique of analysis of introspective material is called content analysis . 
In its dullest form it consists in counting how mptiv times a certain word occurs. 
Counting ideas, situations, social types or characters is equally useful and 
lore interesting. A good example of this is Dorothy Yost Deegan's The Stereotype 
of the Single Woman in American Novels (1951). Content analysis is indispensable 
training for categorizing the contents of open-end questionnaires.. It is parti- 
cularly useful in analyzing the products of the mass media. 

A special kind of observation is called participant observation, in which the 
researcher either is, or pretends to be, a member of the group he is studying. 
Participant observation is the only tool we have for finding out about some social 
phenomena: one-time events like battles, riots, natural catastrophes, panics, or 

behavior in closed groups like adolescent gangs. 





Another useful kind of research is historical . Institutions and social move- 
ments exist in time; to understand them, we have to understand their pasts. This 
tcind of research differs from history in that the sociologist starts with theory 
-nd hypotheses. In addition, trend studies enable one to compare social structures, 
social situations, and different societies over time. Ely noticing the presence 
or absence of certain factors either over time or in different societies, one can 
do a kind of experiment. The quality of the sociological research one gets using 
this historical method usually depends on the quality :of research historians do 
since most sociologists simply accept the material presented by historians.^ 

In one case, however, historians neglected to do research on a certain period 
and what little they did do was biased; this is the history of the Negro in the 
South. By examining what was omitted and what was distorted and in what direction, 
sociologists have been able to learn a great deal about Southern culture. 

Sociologists have always tried to do true experiments . The small group 
theorists and group dynamicists take successive small groups into a laboratory 
ituation, subject each group to the same experience and record what happens. 



-Sociologists are poorly trained <in the use of primaiy historical sources and if 
•cuey do examine letters, diariet. or other primary documents, they must either get 
adequate training or collaborate with an historian. 
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How representative these groups are of non- lab oratory groups is not known and there 
has been a tendency to over-generalize the laboratory findings. One sociologist 
tried to study what goes on during jury deliberation, but it was decided that the 
presence of recording equipment or observers might interfere with the objectivity 
of tne jury. He then set up mock jury trials, using the material from actual 
trials and choosing the jury as it might actually be chosen. 

f 

Chapin proposed three ways of doing experiments with groups: 

1* The Cross-sectional Experimental Design : Two groups are matched for factors 

relevant to the result or chosen at random from the population to be studied. Then 
one of the groups receives some program or treatment which the other does not. 
Differences etween the two groups after the treatment are attributed to the program 
or treatment. 

The Projected experimental Design : Groups, matched for factors relevant to the 

results or chosen at random from the population to be studied, are pretested with 
respect to the behavior to be studied. One of the groups then receives some pro- 
gram or treatment which the other does not. Differences between the two groups 
after the treatment are attributed to the program or treatment. This differs from 
method 1 in that the groups are pretested and it is regarded as the most desirable 
method. 

3. ax Post Facto Design : In this type of experiment some present effect is 

traced backward on two groups, matched in all relevant ways except in the factor 
to be studied or chosen at random from the population to be studied, to an assumed 
causal complex of factors or forces at a prior date using for this purpose such 
records as are available. This way is the least preferable, but is often the only 
way to do longitudinal studies and is resorted to usually when sane systematic 
early data is suddenly made available. 2 

A rare, but exceedingly fruitful type of research might be called logico- 
deductive » One example might be the discovery of covert elements in a c u lture . 

An underlying assumption is that eveiybnB, except some mentally disturbed patients, 
thinks logically, i»e. does not contradict himself. If an individual reaches 
conclusions that seem contradictory to openly stated premises, it can be deduced 
that he is operating from some unstated, covert premises. When a large number of 
people in a society do this, it can be deduced that the covert premises are contained 
in the culture and are thus shared by everybody. 

For example, northerners are often baffled when a discussion with a southerner 
about bus desegregation ends with the southerner's question: "Would you want 

your daughter to marry a Negro"? (Note, it is never "your son". ) The northerners 
know that Negroes have used buses and all other public facilities in the North 
for generations and that the Negro-white marriage rate has stayed r-t a very low 
level. Furthermore, the southerners know it too. Sociologists have postulated 
that the southern culture is a belief that the Negro male is so sexually 
attractive to a white woman that unless he is separated from her by ai 1 the de- 
vices of a segregated society, she will marry him in preference to white men. 



2 

Details can be found in F. Stuary Chapin, Experimental Designs in Sociological 
Research, New York: Harper & Brothers, There is a good summary in 

Martindale and Monacheai^^llfiiafiot^. nC-Sr^iology, Harper, 1951, pp. 58 ff. and 
Appendix. 
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Such a theory must find independent support in order to he accepted, 
and this one has a great deal. One learns after some experience with this 
technique to become sensitive to illogical conclusions or behavior and to 
seek out the real premises. This is also the method used in psychoanalysis. 

Another logico-deductive technique is to make a theoretical model. In 
An American Dilemma , Myrdal sets up a model of the upward or downward spiral 
of events concerning Negro-white relations in the United States. Each major 
event that occurs, such as the increasing level of education amo ng both Ne- 
groes and whites, is assumed to affeot all other factors being considered 
in such a way that other important trends move up or down a spiral. In- 
creased education is regarded as being up and by its action increases the 
standard of living, political participation, and so on. Each other unit on 
the spiral in turn pushes other factors up; for example, increased standard 
of living increases educational levels, which was the original unit we con- 
sidered. Events can move cumulatively up the spiral, cumulatively down, or 
both ways. One can intervene with laws or other public policies. This 
particular model has enabled people in the field of race relations to make 
remarkably accurate predictions. 

A third type of logico-deductive method is the creation of an ideal 
type - Ideal types are complex models of social behavior or structure. 

They are not dreamed up but are constructed on the basis of empirical evi- 
dence, often the empirical generalizations mentioned above. Max Weber, 
who invented ideal types "conceived them as hypothetically concrete indi- 
viduals (personalities, social situations, changes, revolutions, institu- 
tions, classes, and so on), constructed. • .by the researcher for the pur- 
pose of instituting precise comparisons. . • ."3 Examples of ideal types 
are; the acting crowd; the Bohemian social type; the charismatic leader, 
the folk society. 

The use of statistics opened up a whole new area for research for 
sociologists; it enabled them to deal empirically with large masses of data, 
as they had never done before. Two excellent examples of the large scale 
use of statistics can be found in The American Soldier and the Kinsey Re- 
port. Sociologists must, however, use statistical techniques developed for 
other fields with a great deal of caution. 

First, one cannot deal with the raw data of social life— actual social 
behavior. The statistician must try to find a valid and reliable index of 
the behavior he warts to study, encountering all the difficulties already 
mentioned. This means that statistical manipulation of data is always at 
least one step removed from what we are trying to study, as an attitude is 
only a potential index of behavior. Every statistical manipulation we make— 
computing a mean, or a Personian r, or a test of significance, removes us 
another step from social reality. 

To give some examples: a correlation of .67 between I.Q. scores, on the one 
hand (indices of part of intelligence, not intelligence itself) and.- the' - scores 
on a test indicating sociability (another index) does not mean that the more 



3pon Martindale, The Nature and Types of Soci ological Theory, Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 19 bO, pp. 3 P 1 - 3 B 3 , passim. 
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intelligent are more sociable, no matter how many cases one has or how liigh the 
mathematical significance is. It means that there is a correlation between the 
two indices which may arise because items on the indices are the same or related— 
that on a line of regression, the variance from the line is small. It can never 
mean any more than this. Statistical manipulation is not the same thing as 
watching the social behavior of intelligent children and drawing systematic con- 
clusions from the observation. On the one hand, the observer is dealing with raw 
data, social acts* on the other hand, with figures that may or may not clearly 
indicate the social act. In other words, the manipulation of indices is not the 
same thing as observation or experimentation. The precision involved is mathe- 
matical and can lead one to a false sense of security. 

To give a further example: a test of significance of a correlation will tell 

us that one index is not doing all the varying from the line of regression and 
that great variations of one index are not being counteracted by great variations 
of another; but unless we actually draw the line of regression, we cannot be sure 
that something else mechanical is not happening. Mathematical formulae handle 
only those conditions we build into them. 

Anyone who has worked with statistical material for some time can see by 
looking at the data whether or not the test will be mathematically significant 
if the sample is large. If the sample is so small that significance is not 
visible to the naked eye, the sample is probably too small to be worth bothering 
vjith. Formulae which presumably indicate significance on small samples are 
highly unreliable. 

There are other objections, not to using tests of significance, but to 
depending upon them. In the first place the level of significance is always a 
matter of judgment. There is absolutely no reason to choose a 1 % level as over 
against a 5 % level of significance except habit or custom. When one says "this 
is unlikely to have occurred by chance,” one is not talking about the social acts 
being studied, but about let us say, the mathematical probability of indices 
being distributed in a certain way in a four-fold table. Social acts never occur 
by chance. 



Heavy dependence on the statistical method has meant for sociology the con- 
centration of research in areas where reasonable indices could be developed 
at the expense of more theoretically or socially important problems. The author 
is not suggesting that we throw out the statistical method, but that we de-emphasize 
.it and that we keep in mind what we as researchers are trying to do — find out the 
causes of social behavior, tested by our ability to predict. 

In a class learning correlation it is proper to point out that correlation 
does not necessarily imply causation. But it is a waste of time for a mature 
researcher to run correlations without good independent reasons for thinking there 
is some causal relation between the items. He should be looking for causation. 

A study should be designed so the correlation is substantiating evidence. A 
researcher who gets low correlations all the time probably knows nothing about 
the subject. The same thing applies to scaling a questionnaire. A good researcher 
finds that most of hisquestions scale; if they do not, there is no mathematical 
way of making them scale; one is dependent upon the ability and knowledge of 
the investigator. In other words, me cannot depend entirely upon any statistical 
technique . 

The almost exclusive use of simple percentages in sociological research has 
a number of advantages: 
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1. It cuts down on the need for indices. The statement that "6756 of the women 
in the Lawndale housing project visited with their neighbors at least once during 
the week of October 1," deals with overt social acts. 

2. Significance in the mathematical sense is irrelevant. Whether the percentage 
is 67$, 32# or 3 $ the information is important even if it is not statistically 
significant. 

3. Percentages are intelligible and facilitate communication. 

lw Use of percentages does away with a misleading concept of chance. 'Whatever 
the percentage vie are dealing with, none of the acts occurs by chance. People 
either do or do not visit their neighbors for some reason. There is a reason 
behind each act and that is what a sociologist is looking for. 

5. It is easy to isolate each fact. For example: of the 67$ of the women, who 

visited, almost one half had more than a high school education; of this group 
none was raised in a rural area, £<ven though the number of city-born high school 
visitors is so small that we doubt the significance of the break-down, at least 

we are sure of what we are dealing with. We have not moved away from the concrete 

xacts of social life. To be sure that urban residence and high school education 
are related to visiting habits, we would have to do more research. The best way 

would be to interview a good-sized group of better-educated, urban women on their 

visiting habits, which is exactly what we would have to do if we ran a test 
which showed no mathematical significance. Just as in other techniques, if 
relationships are all in one direction, we can feel more confident of a causal 
relations hip: if the rate of visiting increases consistently with increased 

education for example. 
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VALUbS 



A teacher of social science should be very clear about the relation of 
science to values. (This is one of my own values that 1 am expressing). 

Sociology is a science and like all sciences cannot indicate what the individual's 
values should be. Eecause sociology does study values and how the individual 
acquires values* students of sociology often become confused. 

ihe individual acquires values from the groups to which he belongs * part of 
a sociologists' values come from ether sociologists and from scientists in 
general; part from the country and religious group he belongs to; part from the 
teaching profession. None comes from the subject matter of sociology. 

As has been explained* a science is interested only in understanding the 
real world* "truth" for a scientist is what he can predict. His "truth" is 
variable, not absolute* and as his techniques for understanding reality increase, 
ais "truth" will change. 

inoral values on the other hand are absolute and may never change or change 
only slowly , A teacher must understand this distinction because one of the values 
a teacher has is to teach the important and enduring values of the society she or 
he is a part, of and he brings these values to the study of sociology and does not 
derive them from it. To give some examples: 

The desirability of teaching or studying sociology or ariy other science is a 
value. There is no way of proving this to be good or bad. One can only try to 
persuade by using such arguments as: "A knowledge of sociology will enable us 
to reduce juvenile delinquency, or drop-outs* or divorce." If one is unconcerned 
with reducing delinquency* the argument fails . 



Anthropology and social psychology can prove that the Negro is not intellectu- 
ally inferior to the wnitej if that fact changes an individual^ attitude toward 
segregation, well and good. If the individual still wants to segregate* science 
has no way of persuading him that his values are wrong. We can even point out 
that prejudice costs the individual and society a ^reat deal or that it conflicts 
with important social values (democracy and religion), but we are unable to do 
more than this. Some people prefer to pay the cost of prejudice and ignore value 
conflicts. 



It is very important for the teacher to know his own values* and to know from 
what groups he derives them (whether from a small, non-representative group or 
from a wide* all-embracing group). He also should be aware of the values of his 
students and from what groups they derive their values. He must expect conflicts 
of values. Which values he plans to inculcate should be consciously chosen. He 
•nay use science to demonstrate that certain results will follow certain actions 
and that these results may be in conflict with the values he wishes to inculcate 
cr the values his students hold, but further than this he cannot go. To pretend 
to be without values or as it is sometimes mis-called* to be objective, is to be 
dishonest and confusing. 

THE FIELDS OF SOCIOLOGY 




The divisions between the fields of sociology are historical* rather than 
logical* For example, the institution of the family is studied in the field 
called social structure. The family, however, like all institutions* is con- 
stantly changing; one cannot study the family without taking cognizance of how 
it is changing and looking for the causes of change. There is also a field 
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called socisi change which pulls together all the theories that explain how and 
why society changes, and this field studies family change among others. To make 
things even more confusing there is a field called social problems in which 
family situations which a society regards as undesirable are studied. 

The illogical divisions are the results of events in the past history of 
sociology. For example, one of the major interests in early American sociology 
was the solving of social problems. It eventually became clear that one could 
not find remedies for mal-functioning institutions unless one understood all 
about tne institution; one could not understand the causes of divorce without 
knowing something about how families functioned where divorce did not occur, 
eventually tne field of social structure — the study of institutions— developed, 
but the family was still studied also in the older field of social problems. 

Similarly another early interest in American sociology was in the development 
of the self and in tne relation of the individual to society. As the theory 
developed, it became evident that it must explain not only how the individual 
grew up in a family (social psychology) but also how that family was related to 
otner institutions and to its own past history (social structure). Nevertheless, 
tne traditional division of social structure and social psychology still exists 
although now one theory applies to both fields. 

The subjects listed under all the fields of sociology will give the reader a 
good idea of the range of subjects a sociologist studies but not what theories 
and concepts he uses to study them. The fields of sociology here presented 
correspond to the titles of the courses usually offered in a large department of 
sociology. 

I Social. Structure 



This field addresses itself to the question: "What is the nature of the 

social bond that holds groups together"? everyone who has ever observed a society 
has noticed that people are not atomistically arranged in the society, but 
cluster in groups. Some of these groups are large and long-enduring; some, small 
and ephemeral, and there is everything in between. Some change rapidly; others 
do not. Membership in some groups seems more or less desirable to members of 
the society and gives the members greater or less prestige or a greater or less 
share of worldly goods. There are different kinds of relationships among these 
groups . 

• The study of the arrangement of these groups and of the relationships among 
them is one of the major fields of sociology. Sometimes, it is called Social 
Organization ; sometimes it is called Social Structure , the term used here. It 
might just as well be called Social Arrangements or Social Integration . Old 
fashioned sociology used the term Social Statics . 

The sub-fields within the field of Social Structure are: 

1. The study of institutions. One can study the common characteristics of all 
institutions or focus on specific institutions such as the family; the church; 
tne school system; government and other political institutions; trade unions, 
business and industry, and other economic institutions; artistic institutions; 
the law and legal institutions; institutions of defense (Army, Navy, etc.), 
(Courses in the Family, the Sociology of Law, the Sociology of Medicine, etc., 
typically include more than the material that properly belongs in the field of 
Social structure.) 
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2® The study of small groups, more informally organized than institutions, such ; 

as sects; voluntary associations; cliques; friendship groups. Whether one 
considers a group a "small group," or an institution is often an arbitrary matter. 

It may depend, on the stage of development in which the group is. A voluntary 
association, like a trade union, may become institutionalized. 

3. The study of social stratification. This includes the study of class, of 
caste, of vertical mobility, of elite and pariah groups among other things. 

!*• The. sociological study of societies within a specified geographical area: 
urban sociology; rural sociology; studies of neighborhoods and communities in 
their social aspects. 

5. The study of social interaction and of social processes; that is, the typical 
modes of interaction among groups; anong individuals; and between individuals 
and groups. The most studied social processes are: accommodation; acculturation; 

alienation; assimilation; communication; competition; conflict; imitation; inte- 
gration; socialization. This list should not be interpreted to mean that these 
are the social processes. * 

II Social Change 

Change is an aspect of all the fields we are enumerating. Change could be 
listed as one of the social processes. All of the social processes are studied 
in this field as well as in the field of social structure. Because there has 
always been considerable specialized study of social change, we list it as a 
separate field. } 

The major sources of social change are usually regarded as: 

1. Technological and other inventions. 

2. Culture contacts. 

3. Social movements. 

III Social Psychology 

This field is concerned with the question "How does society get into the 
minds of its members and what happens after it does"? The sub-fields include: 

1. The study of socialization — how the human animal, the baby, becomes the 
human being; social learning. 

2» The study of communication and other social processes — the mechanisms of 
interpersonal relations; the development of habits, values, symbols, myths, 
meanings, i.e. culture. 

3« Social control. How -the individual learns what expectations groups have of 
him and how he reacts to these expectations. 

li. The study of collective behavior— fads, fashions, booms, crazes, rumor, ) 

the crowd, audience (mass). .and public. 
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IV The History of Sociology 

This field is sometimes called Social Theory which is a misnomer* The 
field includes the systematic study of what the most important precursors 
and both early and modern sociologists have done. It is an essential field. 
Study in this area prevents sociologists from going off into areas already 
proved sterile. The knowledge and the use of past data give richness to 
research by connecting it with what has gone before. Historical studies can 
be good substitutes for precise replication which is extremely difficult. 

Out of this field has developed a specialized field called the Sociology 
of Knowledge which tries to explain the social factors in the origin and 
development of ideas, ideologies, scientific theories and methods, historical 
interpretations and other forms of knowledge, verified or guessed at, scien- 
tific, literary or popular. 

V Social Problems 

There is no logical reason why social problems should be a separate 
field. Its theory comes from the fields of Social Structure, Social Change 
and Social Psychology. It is one of the largest fields in sociology and 
some of the most important theoretical developments in sociology have been 
made by people working in this area. 

1. Courses entitled Social Problems are often given. A social problem is 
defined as a condition which a large n umb er of people within a society re- 
gard as undesirable and. about which they think something can be done. 

These courses usually cover a few problems regarded either as important or 
illustrative of types of social problems. 

Certain sub-fields have developed to such a degree that one can special- 
ize in them alone: 

2. Criminology. This field is one of the oldest, best integrated theoreti- 
cally and mcst successful in its ability to predict human behavior. 

3* Minority Group Problems, sometimes called Inter-group Relationships, or 
less euphemistically. Race Relations. 

VI Population and Ecology 

These fields cannot be understood by sociological theory and have their 
own theories and concepts, but population and ecological experts are trained 
in departments of sociology. This is not entirely accidental as a sociolo- 
gist cannot work without control of these fields. 
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1. Population or Demography includes study of the growth of populations—birth, 
fertility, morbidity, migration, and death rates. It also includes the study 

of the characteristics of populations — the composition by age; sex; marital 
status; economic, religious, educational status; place of residence. 

2. Ecology is the study of the spatial distribution of man and his social 
structures as determined by competition for limited land resources. In sociology 
ecology has been used mainly in the study of the city and metropolitan area and 
as an index to the location of social phenomena. 



Ttte, CONCEPTS OF SOCIOLOGY 



The analysis of concepts will be made in terms of the theory of symbolic 
interaction . There are today just three widely accepted points of view in 
sociology: 

1. The collection-of -facts point of view. People accepting this point of view 
are not interested in ary theory. Their research produces empirical, rather 
than theoretical, generalizations. 

2. Neo-functionalism. This is a closed-system theory which is incompatible 
with any other sociological theory; one must accept all or none of it. It 
excludes much of what has traditionally been regarded as sociology. 

3. Symbolic interaction. The deta il s of this theory will be explained as we 
go along. Use of this theory has some major advantages: 

1. It can include most of the empirical evidence turned up by the social 
facts researchers. 

2. The concepts of traditional functionalism can be translated into the 
concepts of social interaction. In the section below in Institutions, 
page 23, the first three paragraphs are a translation of traditional 
functionalist language into the language of symbolic interaction without 
ary change of meaning. 

3. The theories of mary of the great sociologists— Simmel, Durkheim, Weber 
Dewey, Thomas, Lewin, Cooley, Mead, Park and others— can be integrated * 
by symbolic interaction. 

1*. It integrates the fields of social structure and social psychology. The 
field of social structure deals with the nature of the social bond. The 
field of social psychology studies the relationship between the individual 
and society. Symbolic interaction theory regards communication or inter- 
action both as the basic social bond and as the means by which the indivi- 
dual is socialized and society integrated. 

5. In this system there is no theoretical separation of the social and 

cultural processes. Society is defined as a group of interacting indivi- 
duals; the shared and common meanings and values of these individuals 
are their culture. 

The disadvantages of the theory are: 

1. It cannot be integrated with neo-functionalism and to only a limited 
extent with Gestalt or Freudian theory. 

2. All theories have faults and are limiting; social interacts nism is no 
exception. 
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Symbolic interactionism makes same assumptions about the nature of the mind; 
the mind seems to behave as if it were a unit . The processes of the mind do not 
correspond in a one-to-one fashion with biological processes going on in the 
brain. This concept of the mind is basic also to field theory ( Gestalt theory) 
and to Freudian and similar psychological theories. 

Symbolic interactionism also assumes that the mind has generalizing capacity , 
although the way in which this works is not understood. As far as we can tell, 
much of our thinking is done in stereotypes — pictures in the mind ( Gestalten ). 

The Gestalt psychologists have accumulated a great deal of empirical, laboratory 
evidence of this generalizing ability and the psychoanalysts also have some highly 
convincing, although unsystematic evidence — the processes of hypnotism, for 
example. 



A society is a number of people communicating with each other. The essential 
idea here is communication. Sometimes the word interaction is used instead of 
communication, or we could say relating or adjusting to each other. 

Interaction in society is usually symbolic interaction . Symbols are words 
and gestures that stand for something. When symbols have meanings and when their 
use can evoke the same response in the person using the symbol as it does in the 
person responding to the symbol, we call them significant symbols . Interaction 
through the use of significant symbols is symbolic interaction. Significant 
symbols differ from natural signs , sounds and gestures that do not evoke the same 
response in the individual making the sign as they do in the responder. Animals 
as well as men make natural signs. 

A yawn, for example, is a natural sign. We yawn for physiological reason, 
lack of oxygen. The person next to us may yawn immediately because the first 
yawn was a physiological stimulus to him. There is no communication or inter- 
action between the two individuals. 

When, however, we deliberately yawn in order to convey to late-staying guests 
tnat it*s time for them to go home, the yawn has meaning. The yawner is trying 
to communicate something to his guests; he chooses the yawn because it means to 
him and he assumes it means to his guests, that he, the yawner, is tired and has 
had enough of the evening. Usually the guests get the point and respond the way 
the yawner expects; they go home. In this case, the yawn is a significant, i.e. 
meaningful symbol, because it can evoke the same response in both the maker of 
the gesture and the person who responds to it. 

The number of people interacting in a society (the size of the society) is 
irrelevant. One man communicating with himself is a society. We sometimes talk 
about sub-societies when we want to indicate the relationship of smaller parts 
of a society to the whole society. Sometimes we use the word group, sometimes 
integrated group , sometimes public . Hereafter, the wards, society, sub-society, 
group, integrated group and public should be considered synonymous, accept that 
they refer to larger or smaller groupings. 




SOCIOLOGY 



Soc*~' , c'gy may be defined as the scientific study of society. 



SOCIETY 



ERIC 
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When there is no interaction or communication we are not dealing with a 
society, but with some other phenomena. Onthis basis we are able to° distinguish 
non-inte grated groups such as the crowd, audience or mass and a population or 
aggregate iron society. 

A society does not have to have a geographical base, although it might. 
Scientists scattered all over the world, who may never see each other, can form 
a society if they communicate with each other. 

Sometimes we are interested in tne geographical base of a society; then we use 
the word, community, to describe a society whose members share a common geographic 
base. We use the word, neighborhood, to describe a small community. Unfortunately, 
in sociological literature of the past the words community and neighborhood have 
been used in the way we are here using the word, society. The only solution is 
to understand what is meant by society and to determine from the content whether 
the writer meant community or society. Community and neighborhood also have 
distinct meanings in ecology. 

CULTURls 



When the members of a society interact or communicate they develop common 

and sh ared meanings and values . The common meanings and values are the society's 
culture . 

hvery family has had experiences shared only by family members. In one family 
a child refused to go to bed one night. The father spent two hours convincing 
that child that "he nad to go up the stairs some time, so he might as well go at 
once." eventually the child was convinced, and the phrase became a by-word. When 
something unpleasant had to be done, the family members would say, "well, you've 
got to go up the stairs some time." Outsiders would have no idea of what the 
phrase meant, but family members did. The phrase and the meanings attached to it 
were a part of the family culture, a common and shared meaning. 

The process of acquiring a culture is acculturation . It can take place 
simultaneously with socialization (the process of becoming human) or an already 
socialized person with one culture can acquire a new one as immigrants do and as 
we all do to some extent when we enter a new group. 

As said before, there is in symbolic interaction theory, no separation between 
the cultural and social. The meaning and the values of the social processes to 
;ne members of the society are the culture of that society and we can describe 
both social process and culture together. Indeed we cannot separate them as 
communication can only take place if there are shared meanings and values. 

CQlwiUk IC aT ION (interaction) 

The process by which the members of a society relate to each other is called 
communication , (it is the "social bond" spoken of earlier as one of the major 
interests of sociology). Communication proceeds this ways One person. A, makes 
a gesture towards or speaks to another person, B. B, if he understands A, that 
is, if he and A share the same meanings, imagines what A wants — what A's 
expectations of B are. B then responds to what he thinks A's expectations are. 

A then imagines, on the basis of B's response, what B, in turn, expects of A 
and responds in terms of what he thinks B's expectations are. We say that A and 
B are si^nificmtothsr^ to each other. This process just described is called 
caking the role of the other or role-taking . The process of role-taking is 
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instantaneous usually. It depends on the often observed, but never explained, 
generalizing ability of the mind. 

This process of mutual adjustment is not possible if the gestures and words 
(symbols) do not have about the same meaning to both communicants. However, each 
one's judgment of another's expectations and each response is made on the basis 
of tne individual's total past experience. He defines the situation as he sees 
it and acts according to his definition. Some of the things that go into defining 
a situation are: one's past history; one's cultural values and meanings; one's 

self concept; the loss of detail that occurs in generalization; one's reference 
groups; one's concept of the generalized other. A and B will not always read one 
anotner right; to the extent that they do not, communication and adjustment are 
imperfect. 

If we want to know how one learns to take the role of the other, we must study 
socialization. 

SOCIALIZATION 



By socialization we mean the process by which the biological individual, the 
baby, becomes human or social . The baby is an animal. At what approximate age 
bhe child starts to develop into a human is not precisely known. All the evidence 
we nave shows that contact with other humans from the very earliest days of a 
child's life is necessary for adequate social development; but we do not know if 
something is going on other than the physical contact bstween mother and child 
and if something is, just exactly what it is. We can h ypo thesize that the 
mother's response to the child's physical needs are significant, i.e. meaningful, 
gestures to which the child responds. 

At later ages we can see and trace the process of socialization. The parents 
express certain expectations toward the cnild: "don't," "no-no," "wave bye-bye." 

The words are accompanied by gestures, facial expressions, tones of voice. There 
is consistency airnng the words and gestures. One does not usually say "say bye-bye" 
in an angry tone or voice. The adult is communicating to the child, not a single, 
isolated item, but a complex of behavior which has meaning. The child responds to 
the total complex and in so doing learns the meaning intended. If the child makes 
a mistake: says "don't" to an adult, for example, the adults correct the child 
and reestablish the correct expectation and meaning. Probably they'd laugh, again 
with a certain tone — derisively; the response would not be the same as when the 
child fulfilled the adults' expectations correctly. 

The child generally and normally tries to fulfill expectations correctly in 
order to arouse the accustomed approving behavior toward himself from the adults, 
but he makes mistakes or ne may not want to fulfill expectations. Moreover, no 
two sets of circumstances are ever the same, even though the difference between 
one and the other may not be measurable. There is always some variation in the 
successive expectations the parents have, the way the child perceives them, and 
his response at difierent times. This accounts for variation. 

When expectations are not clear, or when they demand conflicting kinds of 
behavior, the child does not become very well socialized. The implications for 
child-raising techniques are clear. 
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ROLE 



The expectations adults direct toward children are not random} they are 
clustered meanings and evolce patterns or consistent behavior. We call these 
patterns of behavior, roles . 

bach individual has to learn a large number of roles, and he learns them 
gradually and continues to learn them all his life. At first he learns the role 
of a "good child" and equally of a "bad child"} he plays both. He learns the 
roles of a "bqy", or "girl"} new roles are added at school and in association with 
his peers. Children learn some adult roles in their play. They pretend to be 
mothers, fathers, nurses, cowbqys, and so on. We have to distinguish this type 
playing at roles , frem the actual playing of roles relevant to one’s life 
situation. 

Roles can be classified in a number of ways. Some roles are ascribed^ that 
is, one is born into them as into the role of male or female. Some roles are 
achieved : the role of school teacher or President of the United States. Roles 
may be very narrow: the role of "good listener," as over against the broad role 

of a "woman." Some roles are veiy specific— the role of a private in the Army} 
some are very loose: the role of a business man. Some roles are transitory: 

the roles we play in the meeting of a voluntary association} others last a lifetime 
such as the sex roles. Some roles are mors important in the lif e time of an 
individual than others, becoming the central role around which all others are 
organized — as the role of a mother. 

Sometimes roles conflict. This conflict may be deep and long-lasting as the 
conflict between the role a Negro is expected to play in the South as over against 
the role of citizen in the wider culture of the United States. Or they may be 
bemporary as when a legislator faces honest conflict about how he should vote 
because his role of legislator clashes with his role as business man. 

Institutions can be thought of as clusters of related roles, but we shall 
look into this later. Now we want to look at how the self develops as an inte- 
grator of roles. 

SELF 




As pointed out earlier, the child learns to respond to words or gestures 
(significant symbols) and to the expectations (roles or parts of roles) that they 
represent, ns the child grows, he expresses his own expectations in significant 
symbols. At some point he is able to respond to the symbols he himself is making. 
If we think of the child as A (see definition of communication above), he can 
Iso be B. The child says, "Billy go now," and responds to these words by goi:.~. 
ie both arouses an expectation in himself and responds to it. (A child learns 
his name before he learns what the word "I" means because people address him by 
his name.) 

Cooley uses the phrase, the looking glass self ; the child begins to see and 
evaluate himself as he tninks others see and evaluate him. He becomes an object to 
himself . At this point we say that a child has a self . 

Part of the self acts out expected roles and integrates all the roles a 
person plays. We call this the ego or I, roughly equivalent to the Freudian ego . 
Internalized roles constitute the me. There is a me for each role. The self 
consists of an I and me's. 
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Every group has certain expectations for its members which they incorporate 
into their me's . One internalizes a set of expectations and an idea of how the 
group regards one for every group one belongs to. It is thus sometimes said 
that one has as many selves as groups one belongs to . 

There is another way of looking at the me. At first the child is in face-to- 
face communication only with the members of the farily and the immediate neighbor- 
hood (primary groups), as he gets older, expectations come to him from other, 
more impersonal, sources— the school and the church, for example, (secondary groups) 
and the mass media. In some way, the individual integrates all these expectations 
from both primary and secondary sources so that he is able to respond to them as 
a whole. The sum total of these expectations we call the generalized other. The 
generalized other is what society thinks ; what one should do . One has a generalized 
other for each of the groups one belongs tol (Roughly this is equivalent to the 
7 reudian 3uper-e;o . ) 

This concept of the other we have met before. The significant other is one 
with whom communication is taking place; we do this by taking the role of the other. 
When an individual organizes the expectations (roles) others have of hin, we 
speak of the generalized other. The me is the internalized reflection of a genera^.- 
ized other. The generalized other is one factor important in how we define a 
situation. 

The concepts discussed above constitute the basic theoretical concepts of 
symbolic interaction. All other concepts can be derived from or related to 
these basic or key concepts. 

When we look at a society of some size we see that there are a number of 
smaller societies or groups within the larger society. Many of these have been 
classified and studied. We shall first discuss integrated groups— those in which 
the members are in communication with each other. 

PRIMARY GROUPS 

Groups in which one has intimate face-to-face relationships are called primary 
groups . Tne most important of these is the family ; sometimes the neighborhood 
constitutes a primary group; sometimes friendship groups and work groups are 
primary groups. 

Early socialization takes place in primary groups. In the family and close 
neighborhood the primary sentiments , the universal sentiments — love, hate, fear, 
envy, pleasure, and so on— develop during socialization. All societies have some 
primary groups; hence all societies have some common human traits, what the 
anthropologists call tne psychic unity of man . 

SECONDARY GROUPS 



Contrasted to primary groups are secondary grou ps in which one has formal, 
segment a l iz ed relationships. One knows relatively little about the other people 

in the group and one spends little of one's own lif e in any one secondary group. 
Secondary groups are typical of pluralistic societies and typically one belongs 
to many, tjcamples are PTA's and other voluntary associations; most urban neigh- 
borhoods; professional societies. What may be a secondary group to most of its 
members may be a primary group to a few people who devote most of their lives to it. 
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VOLUNTARI ASSOCIATIONS 



One kind of secondary group is tne voluntary association, a small group of 
people, wno, finding they have a certain interest (or purpose) in common, agree 
to meet and act together in order to try to satisfy that interest or achieve that 
purpose. Voluntary associations are characterized by formal leadership, specialized 
activity, operating rules and so on. In size they vary from a few members meeting 
locally to international groups with millions of members. Typical voluntary 
associations are the PTA , Rotary, the NAACP, a bridge club. Voluntary associations 
are present in many societies, but their proliferation is marked in modern, plural- 
istic, secular societies, especially in democracies. 

There are two kinds of voluntary associations: expressive ones such as 

bobby clubs or professional societies; and social-purpose ones such as the NAACP 
or a political p .rty. 

In the United States voluntary associations are very important; (l) they 
perform a great mary functions that in other countries, even democratic countries, 
are performed by the government. Voluntary associations provide alternative and 
experimental ways of solving problems; lend themselves to decentralization and 
local control; usually they operate at lower cost and more efficiently than does 
government. (2) They provide meaningful activity for large numbers of individuals, 
who, otherwise, would have no participation in public activities except as an 
audience. Voluntary associations are an antidote to mass society. 

Membership in voluntary organizations is far more frequent among the middle 
and upper classes and among the better educated than it is among the lower 
economic groups and less educated. The most usual voluntary associations to which 
the lower class belongs are the church and union. 

RtFlRlNCE GROUPS 



Those groups whose values and activities are regarded very highly by the 
individuals so that he tries to conduct himself according to their values are 
called his reference groups . An individual need not be a member of a group he 
uses as a reference group; he may only aspire to enter it, but he regulates his 
behavior according to what he thinks the expectations of the group are. For 
example, the professionals of a science are the reference group for Ph.D. candidates 
in that science; the members of the upper classes, for an upwardly mobile 
individual. A reference group may be though of as a significant generalized other , 

GROUP CHARACTERISTICS 



The cohesiveness of a group, its ability to hold together and accomplish its 
purpose, is called morale . There are many different factors that keep morale 
high or lower it; for example, a group faced with a strong enemy is likely to 
develop high morale; if there are sub-groups in conflict with one another, the 
morale of the larger group is likely to be low. 

An individuals morale depends on the groups to which he belongs. In a 
group with high morale, his morale is probably high, but he may belong to other 
groups with lew morale and will have low morale in these groups. 
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In a voluntary group if morale is low, the individuals can move out of the 
group and may do so and thus destroy the group. Membership in some groups, as 
a racial group, is involuntary; if the group has low morale, the individual will 
not only be afflicted with the same morale, out must stay in the group. One 
form of low group morale is called group self-hatred . This has been studied among 
American racial, ethnic and religious minorities. Group self-hatred is devastating 
to tne individual. Since his roles, his self -attitudes, his identity are developed 
in the group, he feels himself worthless and inferior. Grcuo self-hatred has 
been characteristic of the Negroes in the United States until recently and accounts 
in part for tne poor performance of mary Negroes in the larger society. The new, 
high morale of the group, evidenced by the recent drive for equality, will un- 
doubtedly enable individual Negroes to achieve more. 

Every group has an ideology, a generally accepted, verbal justification of the 
existence of the group and of desirability of group goals. Democracy is the 

ideology of the United States as Communism is of the U.S.S.R. Ideology is used 
to maintain and increase group morale. Well-known parts of the ideology are called 
ninths. These are believed in and repeated in one or another form throughout the 
group, i’he idea that "everybody can be President," is a myth and part cf the 
democratic ideology. 

TEE PUBMC 

The public is usually regarded as a form of collective behavior rather than 
a type of integrated group. Although the public is not as well integrated as the 
groups we have been discussing, it is integrated— that is, its members share 
meanings and values. 

The public is a huge, informal discussion group . Membership in a public is 
voluntary; there are many publics each with a different interest. Among the 
members of a public there is sufficient communication so that they all understand 
each other's point of view even though they may not all agree. The result of the 
discussion publics engage in is called public opin ion or sometimes consensus. 
Publics are typical of democracies, of plural societies where there are mary groups, 
of secular societies where practically everything is subject to discussion. 

Publics cannot exist in totalitarian or traditional societies to ary great extent. 

INSTITUTIONS 

Institutions are large, formally organized groups in a society. They can be 
thought of as related clusters of meanings and values which determine expectations, 
lence roles, hence behavior . The roles of an institution are integrated ; they 
complement one another, as the roles of husband and wife in a family, of teacher 
and student in the school, or of leader and rank and file members in a trade 
union. These mutually dependent and supporting roles or patterns of behaviors 
that the members of an institution perform are the structure of an institution. 

Some institutions, like the Array and ranch of government, have bureaucratic 
structures; their membership isMaru-chically ar ranged, their roles are formally 
d efined; the purposes and the ways of achieving these purposes are laid down in 
wr iting , a bureaucracy operates slowly, tied up in "red tape;" short-cuts iround 
the rules and an informal structure paralleling the formal structure are often 
developed. 
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While each institution contains within itsel-f many values, it can itself be 
regarded as a means whereby individuals who perform the behaviors it prescribes 
can attain certain more inclusive or "higher" values. This instrumental 
character of the institution is often spoken of as its function . 

Some individuals are always entering and some leaving an institution, but 
there are always enough actively in it to permit the group to continue, or the 
institution dies. Tne older members teach, both formally and informally, the 
younger members wnat their proper roles are and the history and traditions of 
the institution® This arrangement of older and younger members, so typical of 
institutions and so important to institutional consistency and continuity, is 
called the overlapping of generations . Often there is conflict between the 
generations of an institution. 

Some institutions have roles that are especially important. These are called 
the offices of an institution, and the people who fill them are called the officers. 

Ceremonies are rules of behavior that govern the members of an institution 
on special occasions, such as the ceremony of marriage or initiation ceremonies. 

R.i yo.als are prescribed sets of words and acts, used practically without change 
and that are believed to have a symbolic power to produce certain results, such 
as tne pledge of allegiance or the saying of the mass. 

Institutions may have physical appurtenances— formal symbols, such as the 
insignia of the Army, buildings, ritual objects and so on. 

Most of the major institutions of the society are related to each other but 
the relationship may be one of conflict as between industrial and labor institutions. 

THE FAMIU 



The material in this section will concern the modern, American family. A 
family consists of a group of people related by blood or marriage or adoption. 

It may vary from two people united in marriage to a large clan. Families 
everywhere sanction sexual behavior and provide for bearing and raising children. 
Some types of families have economic, political, defense and other functions also. 

The American family is a nuclear family; a man and woman and usually one or 
more children. Viewed from the point of view of the parents this is the family 
of procreation ; from the point of view of the children, it is the family of 
orientation . Sometimes, but not usually, grandparents, uncles, aunts, nieces or 
nephews may be included in the family. When this is done regularly it is called 
the consanguineal or extended family , jiven today in France, ^he claims of the 
extended family sometimes interfere with the operation of the economic system 
since, regardless of efficiency, one must find jobs for nieces, nephews and in-laws. 

The only sanctioned (socially approved) sex relations in the United States 
occur in the family, although not the only sex relations. Because the modern 
family has lost many of its economic, educational and religious functions, and 
because it is one of the few primary groups to which everyone belongs at some time 
in his life, the providing of affection and emotional support are very important 
functions of the American family. ” 

The American family is becoming less paternal in structure and more equali- 
tarian . Decisions and economic support are shared 1y both husband and wifel 
The rural, Southern, hegro family is often maternal in organization, consisting of 
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mother and cnildren, both legitimate and illegitimate. Eventually, it will 
probably become like the white family, but when the southern family migrates 
north, its different family structure causes conflict with the welfare agencies. 

In a three-generational family, living in the.aame place over a long period, 
ways of raising children remain the same, taught by one generation to the next* . 

When a young mother has her first child in a town 1000 miles away from her 
mother, she depends on books, acquaintances, and professional help for advice 
on how to raise her children. The United States is characterized not only by 
horizontal mobility but also by vertical mobility which means that many young 
mothers feel the child-raising techniques of her youth are not suitable t.o the new 
station she occupies or hopes to occupy in life. She will then also seek new ways 
of raising children. She may not know, but only guess, at the techniques used by 
the group she aspires to enter. Tiiese are reasons why the expectations directed 
toward our child: on are not always consistent and account for some of the problems 
of emotional upsets and delinquency. 

Many American families are broken; that is either the father or mother, or 
both, are absent. In tne past this was most often due to death. Today it is due 
mainly to divorce and desertion. Among the many consequences of this for. the family 
are: usually a lower standard of living; absence of an adult male or female to 

provide role models; breaking of the ties of mutual affection and dependence. 

Among the many changes going on in the American family is the change in the 
role of women. Early marriage, limitation of family size, increased education of 
women, a longer and healthier life for most people, the mechanization of housework, 
and tne movement of many functions outside the home have produced the following 
situation The average woman marries at 19, has 3 or U children.. The youngest 
enters school when the mother is about 33 or 3U. He leaves home when she is U6. 

She faces 20 years of healthy, vigorous life with no social function. This is the 
reason why so many women are going back to work as the children grow up. In all 
probability women will in the future live their lives in two parts: home-maker 

and mother during their younger years and career or working woman later. 

In the United States mates are commonly chosen by the people involved. Dating 
and courtship are the preludes to marriage and have the function of enabling the 
young people to meet and choose a suitable mate. 

Sexual relations before marriage and with persons other than the spouse during 
marriage occur frequently, although they are not socially sanctioned. They pro- 
duce problems of conflict of values (guilt), destruction of the self-image of the 
neglected spouse, illegitimate children. 

ECONOMIC INSTITUTIONS 



Certain economic institutions have particularly interested sociologists. One 
is the trade union. Sociologists have studied: 

1. The great variety of social structures found in the American labor move- 
ment-social reform movements like the early trade unions (1830) which crusaded for 
universal male suffrage and free, compulsory education; revolutionary movements like 
the I.W.W.; voluntary associations with limited aims like the A.F. of L. of the 
1920*8; institutions like the AF of L-CIO today. 

2, The trade union as an organization engaged in limited conflict. 
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3* The processes of collective bargaining, mediation, and arbitration 
as institutionalized forms of accommodation! 

4. The meaning of the trade union to its members, particularly as an 
organization that reduces anomie in a mass society. 

5- The kinds of leadership found in labor unions. 

5* Sociologists have also been interested in the informal means of 
social control that arise in unions, business and industry. 

7. Some research has been done on the meaning of work in American 
society. 

POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 

Political institutions will be better analyzed by a political scientist. 
INSTITUTIONS OP DEFENSE 1 *' 



RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS 



The American people are overwhelmingly Christian, but the divisions 
among Christians are many and deep. Probably the most divisive conflict 
today is between Catholics and Protestants, not over basic doctrine, but .... 

over secular matters: birth control, separation of church and state; cen- ) 

sorship and gambling. There are also divisions between the main Protestant 
bodies on the one hand and the minor sects, again, mainly over secular in- 
terests— Sunday closing, fundamentalism, racial integration. 

The next largest group are the Jews. Conflicts with Christians are 
also not theological but over such things as Sunday closing, aid to paro- 
chial schools, birth control, released time, etc., with the Jews us ually 
lining up with the Protestants. There are some', but not many Mohammedans, 

Buddhists , and other minor religions . 

The number of athaists and agnostics is unknown and one cannot even 
guess at them. Prevailing opinion supports the existence of a plural system 
of religion and is extremely tolerant of any religion. The same tolerance 
is not extended to those without religion. 



^ For a discussion of the traditions affecting defense institutions in the 
United States, see Arnold M. Rose, Sociology, The Study of Human Relations, 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1956), pp. 196-198. 
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All religion in the United States is not institutionalized. Some of the small 
sects are little more than arrangements for expressive crowd behavior. 

EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 



Only the naive would think that our educational system is designed solely to 
impart formal learning. Besides the stated additional purposes of character 
formation and education for citizenship, the schools are expected to support the 
basic values of the society. Some of the controversy around what should be taught 
springs from the fact that our society changes rapidlyj the school is always a 
little behind since institutions with bureaucratic structures change slowly. In 
addition, in our society, power is divided among competing groups each of whom 
wants the school system to support what it thinks is right. It is seldom expected 
and practically never occurs that the educational system plays airy part in initiat- 
ing change or in providing leadership for the society. Professional training makes 
this very clear usually and is one reason why teachers as a group win less recogni- 
tion that other groups with the same objective qualities. 

The school system, partly because of its conservative character (not in the 
political, but in the general sense of preserving traditions and values), has had 
sane important effects on American society. First, it served as an acculturating 
agency for the successive waves of immigrants. The school system is largely respon- 
sible for whatever homogeneity of attitudes and values exists in the United States. 

In part^ this was made possible by the school's (society's) insistence on the use of the 
seme language, facilitating communication and hence common values and meanings. 

The second important function of the educational system was and is to serve as 
an avenue of upward mobility. The children of immigrants and other lower class 
individuals learned, in addition to formal and vocational material, the dress, 
manners, speech, and walk of the middle classes. This accounts for the presence in 
iur schools today of mary non-academic courses-- physical education} home economics, 
including table-setting and good grooming} letter-writing, and so on. This is in 
the greatest contrast with European schools where, by one device or another, childran 
from different class backgrounds are kept separate so that the distinguishing marks 
of a higher class cannot be learned by observation, nor are they directly taught. 

As a result even today, people of high status bear the marks of lower class origin 
in Europe. It also explains one of the reasons why Negroes, particularly northern 
Negroes, so vehemently oppose segregated schools even though the schools be equal 
in quality of buildings, teachers and instruction. 

STRATIFICATION 



In addition to the clustered arrangements of the members of a society, one can 
see other divisions— larger groups that cut across the institutional groupings. 
i?he members of some of these groups in contrast with the menbers of other groups 
nave more or less prestige ( status ) and more -or less access to the material goods 
of the total society. When this occurs, and it does occur in all plur alis tic, 
industrialized societies, we say tne society is stratified. The groups into 
which it is divided are called classes or castes . 

Castes are characterized by endogamy (marriage within the group) and the in- 
ability of the caste member to move from the caste in which he was born to another . 
These attributes would apply to the caste system in both India and the United States, 
but when the systems are examined more carefully, there are such differences that we 
violate the empirical data by using the same terra to explain both phenomena. 
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Because there is a phenomenon in the United States different from the class system 
and because it does have important characteristics in common with the Indian caste 
we shall retain the word, but preface it with American: the American caste 

system » This system describes the relations between white and Negro Americans, It 
following characteristics: intermarriage between white and Negro is very 

difficult, often prohibited by law, and always visited with sanctions of some kind: 
each caste has a class structure of its ownj each caste has meanings and values not 
shared by the other— a. separate culture. The Negro caste has less access to all 
prestigeful things j it is a subordinate caste. 

Indian castes are also occupational groups, and there are mutual obligations 
among castes, neither of which is true of the American system. Another difference 
is that the caste structure is based on and bolstered by religion and widely accept* 
in India. In the United States the caste system has always existed in violation 
of the religious and legal values of the society, and the lower caste member has 
not accepted his position to the extent he has in India. At the present time the 
caste system is breaking up both in India and the United States. The European 
feudal system is another example of a caste society* 

For a long time discussion of the concept of class revolved around the defini- 
tion Marx gave jit; he defined class in terms of its relationship to the ownership 
of the means of production . Accompanying class membership was class consciousness 
or awareness of one's own class position in relation to that of others . Marx saw — 
class consciousness as the catalyst of social change which he defined as the 
shifting of ownership of the means of production from one class to another. There 
is little doubt that Marx's description of class and class relationships was 
accurate for 19th century Europe. .c/ven today the European class structure bears 
considerable relationship to his description. The class system in the United 
States, however, is so different from that of Europe that again we need a distin- 
guishing tern and again we shall resort to the American class system. 

All class systems are relatively open or closed, that is, it is more or less 
easy to move from one class to another ( vertical mobility , either up or down). The 
American class system has always been and is now one of the most open ever known. 

The indices of class membership ( class concomitants ) are: income, occupation 

education, religion, urban-rural residence, and to a small extent, family connec- 
tions. Related to each of these indices are values and habitual ways of behaving. 
The ffu 1S Som ? correlation among all the indices, but nothing consistent: there are 
wealthy people with little education; high education without wealth; upper class 
people from small towns or farms; these people can be Catholic, Jewish, even Negro. 

It is clear that there is a lower class, characterized by low income, low 
education, unskilled jobs, unemployment or dependence on relief. It is also clear 
that there is an upper class, characterized by high income and education and 
business or professional occupations. Everybody else is strung out on a continuum 
between— the middle class. The problem is at what income or educational level 
should we draw the separating line between the lower and middle class and the middle 
and upper class. If we try to separate one class from another objectively by using 
class concomitants, we can only do so arbitrarily and onthe-.basis of common sense 
or for our specific research needs. 

Warner's famous six— fold classification of classes— lower- -lower; upper lower* 
lower middle; upper middle; lower upper and upper upper does not solve the problem 
of where to draw the line. Warner defines class as the. rating of one's peers, 
superiors a nd subordinates . Usually this is regarded as 'a definition of a clique. 
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The Warner system does not enable one to compare class structures. We might be able 
oo get such ratings in a small town, but not in New York City. There is no way of 
comparing small towns with big cities or noting regional differences. 

Some sociologists have tried to use Marx's definition to delimit classes 
according to self-awareness of class members. White Americans, if asked whether 
they belong to the lower, upper, or middle class, report overwhelmingly that they 
are middle class, even when they have huge incomes or are living on relief. If 
one adds the category, "working class," a substantial number of people will put 
themselves into this category. It is obvious that class consciousness of a kind 
is working here. In our culture, the lower class and upper class are equally 
undesirable. We prefer to think of ourselves as a classless society and middle 
class is equated with not belonging to one of the "bad" classes. On the other 
hand, the choice of "working class" springs from two sources. Some people are 
Marxist in thought and regard the working class as "good." On the other hand, 
manual labor is regarded as "good" in the United States. 

Here is another distinction between the United States and Europe. We have 
no leisure class and we view it with contempt. On the other hand, manual labor is 
viewed as degrading in Europe and the leisure classes are those who can devote them- 
selves to art, literature and statemanship and bring the culture to full fruition. 
(Veblen's use of leisure class is more akin to our use of mass society presented 
later. ) 

There is much controversy about mobility — change of social position up, down , 
or horizontally . Horizontal mobility is migration from country to country from 
rural to urban or urban to rural areas, from one section of the country to another. 
Areas in which this concept has been most studied are: Who migrates? the most or 
least educated and energetic? The answers are confused. When does migration occur? 
when things are bad at home or when they are good at the place to which migration 
occurs ? Generally, good economic conditions attract immigrants ) political or relig- 
ious persecution pushes people to migrate. How do migrants adjust? What effects do 
they have on the welcoming society? Three areas of horizontal mobility have been 
important in American history; the immigration of non -Americans, primarily Europeans, 
and their dispersal across the continent) the movement from rural to urban areas 
which affects both immigrants and native Americans) the movement of Negroes from 
South to North. 

There is a large literature on upward vertical mobility and much controversy 
about whether there is less now than formerly both in Europe and the United States. 
Implicit in the discussion is the idea that upward mobility is good and lack of 
it, or downward mobility is bad. Downward mobility has been less studied, but 
when it occurs rapidly and to large numbers of people, as in Germany after World 
War I, it is important. An important modern cause of upward mobility is the kill- 
ing off in enormous number of the middle class as has occurred in Nazi Germary, 

Soviet Russia and China, leaving room for relatively uneducated and unskilled people 
to move up. Support of the regime can be engendered this way if the upwardly mobile 
have been frustrated for a long time. 

America, has, more than any other modern country, been characterized by much 
mobility, both upwardly vertical and horizontal. The result has been a loosening 
of traditional values and an easy acceptance of change, heterogeneity and pluralism. 
This same pattern is beginning to occur now in the rest of the world. 

Another phenomenon, that began in America and is spreading throughout the 
world, is the movement upwards of vast masses of people in all the class concomitants. 
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education, urban residence, income, occupation (from unskilled to technical), al- 
though the relative position of one class to another has not changed. 

There has been some study of elite groups , groups which control power, either 
in the society as a whole or in individual institutions such as business or labor. 

The role of leaders and their classification is important here. One can classify 
leaders in many different ways, but an important one is Weber* s: 

Traditional leadership occurs in integrated societies which may have a demo- 
cratic, a monarchical or an autocratic form of government, but it could not occur 
in totalitarian dictatorships. Traditional leaders depend on tradition for .their 
legitimacy . In our society traditional leadership is found mainly in the church. 

Bureaucratic leaders emerge as publics emerge. The leader carries out the 
law, but since the law is not sacred, it may be changed if desired. It is the 
usual form of leadership in industrialized democracies. 

Charismatic leadership is all-powerful, bound neither by tradition -or law. 

The leader leads by the force of his personality. Charismatic leadership is found 
in mass societies. 

Part of micro-sociology , the study of informal groupings, studies stratification: 
the concern here is for cliques , groups smaller than classes, whose members have 
intimate social relationships other than family or neighborhood ones because the 
group members think of themselves as tied together by common interests, values and 
characteristics. One form of the clique is the gang? it is exactly like the clique 
but occurs generally among children, adolescents and adult criminal groups. 

There are a few pariah groups in the United States— groups cut off from the 
rest of society either? because of withdrawal like the Amish? by severe rejection (like 
some small, racially mixed groups accepted by none of the major racial groups)? 

or by geographical. isolation (like the mountaineers and some Indian 
tribes). These are characterized by being separate societies entirely 

surrounded by the larger society but not participant at all or to a very small 
extent. Generally the larger racial and ethnic groups have formed sub-divisions 
jf the society and contact between them and other large groups in the society has 
been constant. 

NON-INTEGRATED GROUPS 

In contrast to the groups in which people interact by taking the role of the 
other are crowds and audiences or masses . The crowd is a number of individuals 
in temporary physical proximity to each other, influencing each other by their 
physical nearness and stimulated by some outside source . Each person in a crowd 
responds individually to the outside stimulus and to the physical stimulation and 
natural signs of others in the crowd, but there is no mutual adjustment through 
communication. There are two types of crowds? the acting crowd or mob? it is organ- 
ized for a purpose such as a lynching? and the expressive crowd, such as the religious 
revival meeting. A panic as may occur in a fire in a crowded building is a form 
f the expressive crowd. The kind of non-cultural, animal-like behavior typical 
jf crowds is called crowd behavior . 

The audience refers to a number of people, who act in similar ways because of 
a common source of stimulation but without much communication with each other. The 
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members of an audience need not be in physical contact with each other but can all 
be listening to the same stimulus over the radio or TV. The person, who provides 
the stimulus is called a propagandist . 

Being a member of an audience for a considerable portion of one’s time reduces 
the amount of time available for organized group activities, activities in primary 
groups and private activities. It also reduces the person's ability to act in 
a socialized manner just as if he had been in physical isolation from other people. 

A society, a large proportion of whose members spend a considerable portion 
of their time as members of an audience, is called a mass society. The word mass 

is here syn onymous with audience although it is not always uie3“this way in 

‘sociological literature 9 One of the characteristics of members of a mass society 
is anomie , a word first used by Durkheim. It means literally without normsj the 
individual does not belong to or participate in integrated groups ; he feels isolated 
from other people and dees not share the values of any society. The word alienation 
is sometimes used to refer to anomie or the process of becoming anomic. The extreme 
example. of .an anomic individual is the homeless man living in the disorganized areas 
of the city, out in a mass society many individuals suffer from ancmie to some extent 
Anomic individuals, because they have no stable value system, are more influenced 
by rumor than are others. 

SOCIAL PROCESSES 



Interaction among groups and individuals is not random, but falls into re- 
current patterns. These changing patterns occuring to a person or group, in which 
one step develops out of the previous one, are called social processes. Since inter- 
action is going on all the time, society is always in the process of becoming. There 
are hundreds of social processes and those which have been well described are a se- 
lection which sociologists have considered to be important or interesting. Alpha- 
betically, these are: 

Accomm odation : The effecting of changes in the behavior and/or attitudes of a 

person or group in order to reduce friction or conflict with an existing situation; • 
or, vhe changes, themselves. For example.: the acceptance of segregation by the 
Negroes in the South, in fact, if not psychologically, was accommodation to the su- 
perior force the whites could and would mobilize. The abandonment of segregation 
so quickly and so deeply on the part of mary southern cities today is accomodation to 
a new situation in which the Negroes are threatening disruption of the social order. 

Acculturation: The adoption by a person or group of . the culture of another social 

roup; also the learning of the culture which takes place simultaneously with social- 
.zation; or the process leading to this adoption or learning. (See Culture). 

Adjustment: The fitting of one’s behavior to the expected behavior of others as 

a result of taking the roles of others. (See Role ). 

Amalgamation : The combining of two or more racial stocks. 

Assimilation: The adoption by a person or group of another social group to such a 
complete extent that the person or group no longer has ary characteristics identi- 
fying him with his former culture and no longer has ary particular loyalties to his 
former culture; or the process leading to this adoption. One can become accultured 
without becoming assimilated. A concept used to describe the person who has inter- 
nalized two or more cultures is marginal man. 
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These concepts of acculturation, marginal man and assimilation were developed 
during the stuty of immigration to the' United dtat.es . In the literature they have 
overtones of "good" and "bad". If one accepts the theory of the melting pot , 
assimilation is good, if one accepts the theory of cultural pluralism, assimilation 
is bad. The theory of separate but equal , or segregation , is a form of cultural 
pluralism. 

In the literature it is assumed that the marginal man is in a sad position, 
neither fish nor fowl; typical examples, often given, are the mulatto stuck between 
Negro and white cultures or the second generation immigrant rejecting the culture 
of his parents but not integrated into the wider culture of the United States. 

In fact, biologically, Negroes vary from a very few with completely Negro 
ancestry, through all possible mixtures of white, Indian and Negro ancestry, to a few 
with practically all white ancestry, who identify themselves as Negroes. Practically 
no Negroes support segregation; they are * driving consciously for complete inte- 
gration into the white culture, so they cannot be accurately described by the 
marginal man concept. 

Research does seem to bear out that second generation immigrants, whether thqy 
come from foreign countries, or from rural areas to the city, are marginal men. 

The intellectual, who typically moves away from the class of his birth into a 
group detached from tradition has been described as a marginal man. 

In our secular, pluralistic society, mapy, many people are marginal men in the 
sense that they share many, sometimes conflicting, cultures and move from one to 
another. We need to clarify this concept considerably. 

Communication : the transfer of meanings, values, or feeling tones from one person 

or group to another. Sometimes restricted to deliberate transfer of meanings from 
one person or group to another. 

Competition : inpersonal rivalry for identical goals without the existence, or at 

least the effect, of social communication. The progress of one impedes the progress 
of another, but there is no personal antagonism toward, or possibly even identifi- 
cation of, the competitor. (Where the competitors are known to each other, we use 
the concept rivalry .) In our society competition is an important process. It has 
been studied in ecology where competition for space based on land values has been 
'ne of the determining factors in shaping our cities. The effect of competition in 
institutions has been studied particularly in education and business institutions. 
Control of competition by informal group- methods in factories has also been 
studied. Same of the new psychoanalysts, Karen Horney and Erich Fromm, have studied 
the anxiety-producing effects of a competitive society. 

Conflict, culture : the rivalry of two distinct cultures or subcultures in the 

minds of an individual or group for their acceptance and loyalty and the tension 
created by this mental conflict. A good example would be the conflict the white 
southerner feels between the local culture concerning Negroes and the wider 
American culture requiring equal treatment. 

Conflict, mental : the rivalry of two opposing values or sets of values within 

the mind of an individual and the effects of this rivalry. Culture conflict would 
•e one form of mental conflict, but there are other kinds such as the conflict of 
Loyalties to wife and mother or to family and peer group. 
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Conflict, social : activities among human beings intended to hurt others physically 

or mentally or to deprive others of life, liberty or property, or activities 
intended to prevent one from being so hurt or deprived. Conflict, unlike compe- 
tition, is personal and antagonistic. Conflict among groups is very often a con- 
flict of ideologies as between democracy and Communism. In our society conflict 
has a negative connotation. Conflict must end somehow; in extermination of one 
group; in subordination of one group to another; or in accommodation. Sometimes 
conflict is the only way of changing the situation and may bring about an 
accommodation which leads to more stability and consensus in the society. 

Conversion : a change of opinion or value, usually rapid and complete. 

Demoralization : a sharp reduction in the morale of a group, at least to a neutral 

zero point if not to the negative level of group self-hatred. 

Diffusion : the process of dissemination of the traits of one culture to those who 

hold a different culture. 

Disorganization : the loss of common meanings and/or values on the part of an 

individual or subgroup; anomie . 

Identification : the process or practice in which an individual considers himself 

to be the same as someone or something else. In group identification the individual 
considers his interests to be the same as those of a group to which he belongs; 
since this makes for loyalty to the group, the term can be considered as equivalent 
to morale. In much of the protest literature so dear to adolescents one finds this 
term used in the form, search for identity — with what groups do I want to be 
identified? what values should I accept?” 

Individualization : the process by which a person becomes differentiated from the 

social group and identified by a unique combination of social traits; typical of 
adolescence, although not confined to it. 

Interaction : mutual relations between persons usually involving communication, 

unless they are of the sort found in the crowd. 

Migration : physical movement from one community to another. 

Participation : behavior consisting of joining and conforming to the expected 

behavior in formal and informal groups, especially voluntary associations. 

Revolution : a radical and far-reaching series of changes in a society, usually 

occurring rapidly but not necessarily with violence. The New Deal can be con- 
sidered a revolution and we speak of the Industrial Revolution. 

SUCiAL CHANGE, : 

Social change is the development of new meanings and values or the substitu- 
tion of i«w ones for old; thus it involves changes in the characteristic behavior 
patterns in a society. Some of the more widely accepted theories of social change 
are: 

1. Change is due to inventions, constructed mainly out of known elements in the 
society. The inventions cause changes in the society. Social structures and 
customs adjust to the changes, often with a time lag — culture lag. 
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2. Change occurs as a result of social contact and cultural diffusion such as 
occurs in migration and upward vertica] mobility. A pluralistic society stimulates 
this kind of change. 

3. Change is the result of a sociaD movement. A social movement occurs when ' 

people feel a similar need due to some inadequacy in the social struc- 
ture that prevents them from receiving adequate satisfaction. They band together 
to try to bring about the change in the society. Social movements may end in 
revolution which makes sweeping changes in the whole structure. In democracies, 
social movements are likely to be effected through peaceful channels and be much 
less far reaching. In modern democracies social movements are usually carried on 
by voluntary associations although not necessarily so. The Wew Deal was put into 
effect l»y government action. When a social movement has accomplished its purpose, 
it may die or it may be institutionalized, either to implement the changes or 
with new purposes. An example of trie latter is the transformation of the Women’s 
Suffrage movement into the League of Women Voters. 

There is a third kind of social movement, the expressive movement , which is 
best represented by fashions and fads and does not have the organized character 
of reform and revolutionary movements. 

One of the aims of many social movements, particularly ref orm movements in 
democracies, is to change the law. The process of informing and changing public 
opinion that always precedes tne success of a social movement (one of the roles 
the intellectuals in social change) tends to create acceptance of the new law. 
The failure of prohibition in the United States is frequently cited to prove the 
impossibility of legislating change "you can’t change human nature by lav;." 

The failure of prohibition, however, is one of the few cases one can cite. It 
should not be forgotten that three months after the Supreme Court had handed 
down its decision on segregation, half of the- states formerly segregated had 
desegregated— in some cases, entirely, in others, considerably. This is rapid 
social change by any standards. The 2k Amendments to the Constitution, including 
the establishment of the income tax, are other examples. 

If we mean by intellectuals . all those able to influence the public by means 
of their institutional position, plus scientists and educators, we can see how 
important the individual can be in initiating change or in making it acceptable. 

SOCIAL CONTROL 




Social control covers both the formal and informal ways in which the members 
of a society are taught to conform to group values . ~ 

1. The most pervasive way in which social control is exerted is by tradition even 
in the fastest changing society. Sumner called these traditional ways of behaving 
the folkways ] he divided these into usages , customary ways of behaving which had 
no great compelling force ; and mores , usages which people had come to believe were 
essential to the welfare of the society . 

Because the term mores has come into common (and usually incorrect) usage and 
is often used by political conservatives to bolster their point of view with 
"science", I should like to discuss the term at more length than it deserves. 
Sumner’s data were from primitive societies and for all I know, he correctly 
described the situation in these societies, but not in modern, urban societies. 
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Sumnsr defined the mores (singular, mos ) as behavior which was so deeply- 
tabooed that it was unthinkable generally and normally. If the behavior was en- 
gaged in, society reacted against the perpetrator immediately and violently. VJe 
need the concept of mores because it does describe some behavior in our society; 
for example, incestj cannibalism, treason, sex crimes against children, Negro 
male-white female sex relationships in the South all provoke the kind of immediate, 
violent reaction Sumner described. 

Sumner did not, however, provide us with a term to cover the behavior between 
tne mores and customs and conventions. Arnold Rose has used the concept, pseudo- 
mores, which are values formerly in the mores but now considered to be in the 
mores by only a minority of the group. The activities are not usually discussed 
so that, most people believe that almost everyone else regards these values as 
mores . An example would be widespread, but secret, sex practices. This still 
does not give us a term to distinguish behavior like murder from failure to wear 
a. necktie. 

One way around all this is to think of values that, determine behavior as 
being on a continuum; at one end, no deviation is permitted and at the other, 
complete deviation. Values which permit complete deviation are meanings. iSven 
this will not, however, give us a complete conceptual framework. All values do 
not have the same salience. Some take precedence over others when there is a 
conflict — are "higher" so to speak. We also need to arrange values in a vertical 
continuum. 

The power of society to enforce conformity to its values is called a social 
sanction . Social sanctions are rewards like occupational advancement, high income, 
public office and public esteem; or punishments like the deprivation of good 
jobs, nigh income and public esteem. The means of enforcing sanctions are 
informal— gossip , ostracis m and public opinion— or formal— the law and penal 
institutions. c 



CONCEPTS DESCRIBING LARGE SOCIETIES 



In the discussion of both integrated and non-integrated groups, we have so 
far refrained from applying sociological concepts to large societies such as a 
nation or even larger complexes such as "western society." 

There are different types of societies for which sociologists have developed 
models or ideal types . In the models, sociologists exaggerate those traits of 
the society which they think are typical and important for determining the 
behavior patterns of the society and neglect other, less important traits. No 
real society is accurately described by an ideal type, but this method does enable 
us to pick out those traits that empirical research shows to be important, and 
to compare and contrast different types of societies. 

One common type of society is the small, homogeneous, agricultural sacred 
society. Another common type is the folk society; a third, the secular society and 
a fourth, the mass society. The members of each different type of society exhibit 
different kinds of '.'behavior according to the roles each society demands. There 
may be other kinds of societies than these four, but these are the ones sociology 
has been most often interested in and for which there exist ideal types. 

Some of the concepts to be discussed below we have met before in a slightly 
lifferent context; some are here introduced for the first time. 
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SACRED SOCIETY 



A sacred society is one in which behavior is determined by tradition and 
custom. The members of the society regard themselves as an in-group and exhibit 
hostility to all others, out-groups. They regard their own folkways as the only 
possible way of doing things— ethnocentrism . Behavior is controlled by the mores 
rather than by formal law. There is little division of labor . Relatively these 
societies are smallj they are agricultural or hunting societies. They have no 
cities. The society may be one big primary group; there are no secondary groups. 
Leadership is traditional. Status is often hereditary; there may be a caste 
system or a class syst em with practically no vertical mobility. Change is very, 
very slow. 

Tonnies developed the concept, Gemeinschaft to describe the sacred society. 
(Usually this is translated community but this is a literal translation, at odds 
with modern terminology.) 

Sacred societies, according to Durkheim, are characterized by mechanical 
solidarity by which he meant that everybody’s behavior is integrated with every- 
body eise's because everybody shares exactly the same values and meanings. These 
values and meanings are the only ones available to the members of the society. 
There are very few differentiated roles in the society, usually only age and sex 
roles. 



Other concepts which mean roughly the same thing as sacred society are: 
Theological society (Comte); Militaristic society (Spencer) j Status-dominated 
society (.Maine) ; Ideational cultural system (Sorokin) ; Primitive culture (Toynbee ) . 
('Taken from Bon Martindale and hlio honachesi, elements of Sociology, p. 186). 

FOLK SOCIETY 



This ideal type was developed by Robert Redfield. A folk society is a type of 
society intermediate between a sacred society and a secular society in all the 
traits discussed above. It has never been delimited too clearly. In general, as 
soon as alternative values and meanings enter a sacred society, it starts changing 
to a folk society. A sacred society that begins to trade with a number of other 
societies probably becomes a folk society because at least those members of the 
society, who do the trading, are exposed to new values, meanings and behaviors and 
become less ethnocentric . If the group manufactures or grows certain products for 
trade, sane division of labor usually takes place and affects the system. 

SECULAR SOCIETY 



A secular society is characterized by alternative, rational choices of behavior. 
Secular societies are pluralistic ; that is, many groups, each with its own culture, 
exist side by side, accepting and communicating with each other. This means, of 
course, that in addition to the separate cultures of each group, there is a common 
culture for all groups ( consensus ) which sanctions separate sub-cultures. It means 
that everybody is aware of alternative ways of behaving. This can be called cosmo- 
politanism in contradistinction to ethnocentrism . Behavior is governed by law and 
by informal social controls but relatively little behavior is in the mores. The 
society is industrialized; there are cities; there is great division of labor . 

There are many secondary groups . Leadership is bureaucratic . There is a well-de- 
veloped class system, usually with high vertical mobility and there is often much 
horizontal mobility , too. There are many publics; some audience behavior and 
anomie exist. Change is frequent, rapid, and affects all parts of the society. 
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Tonnie's concept for this kind of society is Gesellschaft . Durkheim speaks of 
organic solidarity , the result of division of labor. Roles become specialized ; 
they mutually complement one another and the integration of the society depends 
on tne mutual dependence of roles. 

Other concepts used to describe the secular society are: Positivistic society 

Comte) ; Industrial society (Spencer); Contract-dominated society (.Maine); 

Sens ate cultural syste m ISoroKin) ; Civilization ( Toynbee ) . (Mart indale and 
nonachesi, op. cit., p. 186). 

There is a world-wide trend for sacred societies to change toward the secular 
type of society. In many secular societies, some parts may still have a relatively 
sacred form of organization. 

MASS SOCIETY 



Mass society is a form of secular society characterized by a very high degree 
of audience behavior . The modern totalitarian societies, Nazi Germany and the 
USSR, are mass societies. Change is very rapid; mobility may be very great; 
leadership is charismatic . Anomie is widespread; there are few voluntary associa- 
tions and they are all of an expressive kind. There are no publics . 

CRIMINOLOGY 



The sociologists view of criminal behavior is so different from the lay 
view that it seems worthwnile to describe some of the basic concepts of the field 
even though space will permit only a sketchy presentation. 

Criminals do not differ from non-criminals biologically, temperamentally, 
emotionally, psychologically, racially or intellectually. Criminal behavior is 
learned in exactly the same way as is non-criminal behavior. Criminals associate 
differentially; that is, they enter groups engaged in criminal behavior in exactly 
the same way as non-criminals enter the Boy Scouts or a profession. As a result 
they define situations differently than do non-criminals. Poverty, broken homes, 
blighted neighborhoods, alcoholism in the nome, and so on, are not causes of crime, 
but indices of situations that favor entrance into criminal groups. 

Anomic individuals, especially juveniles, are often recruited into criminal 
groups because they do not belong to any other groups. 

A useful classification of criminals is taken from Paul Horton and Gerald R. 
Leslie, The Sociology of Social Problems, pp. 103-112J 

Legalistic criminals: those who become criminals through ignorance of the law; 

as a result of unjust law enforcement (Negroes in the South); or when the alleged 
crime is merely the pretext of action against someone with unpopular social or 
political ideas. 

Moralistic criminals: violators of laws forbidding certain vices that inflict 

injury mainly on one‘s self (adultery). 

Psychopathic criminals: kleptomaniacs. 

Institutional criminals: those who gamble in churches or perpetrate income 
tax frauds . Sometimes called white collar ciminals. 
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Situational criminals: the criminal who, under press of circumstances, en- 

gages in behavior at variance with his usual behavior (the employed man who steals). \ 

Habitual criminals: people without skills or good habits who yield regularly 

to temptation and who have a long history of convictions for minor offenses. 

Professional criminals: criminals, viho follow a career of crime in exactly 
the same way as anyone follows any other profession. Highly skilled, they are 
least likely to get caught. 

POPULATION OR DEMOGRAPHY 

GROWTH Al\iP DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION 

People are very unevenly distributed over the face of the earth. Their 
relative concentration in an area is a result of the amount and use of natural 
resources; the state of industry; the balance of births and deaths and of migra- 
tion to and from the area; the level of living; and the past history of all the 
preceding factors. More than half of the world's population is in eastern and 
southern Asia; another fourth is in Europe. There is a world-wide trend for 
population to move into and concentrate in urban areas. 

Changes in the size of a population occur when the birth rate plus migration 
to an area are greater or smaller than the death rate plus out-migration . The 
rate of natural increase is the birth rate-minus the death rate . This is a crude 
measure which does not take into account the age distribution of the population as 
the net reproduction rate, to be described later, does. 

Birth Rates : The birth rate is affected by: 

1. Fecundity : the capacity for having children. This is affected by the age of 

women; heredity; diet; disease; sterilization. 

2. Fertility : the actual bearing of children. Fertility is always lower than 

fecundity. Restrictions on sex relations either before, during or outside marriage; 
an uneven balance of males and females; contraception; abortion, either deliberate 
or spontaneous, all reduce fertility. 

The simplest measure of fertility is the crude birth rat e— the number of births 
occurring in a year within a population, divided by the size of the population and 
multiplied by 1000. The crude birtn rate is affected not only by fertility but alc:o 
by the proportion of women in the population or of the proportion of persons of 
child bearing ages, and it neglects the death of children, who do not reach child 
bearing ages. Refined birth rates can be calculated to take account of simultaneous 
variations in these influences. Refined birth rates include: 

1» The specific birth rate : number of births for a given age-sex category. 

2. Gross reproduction rate : sum of age specific female birth rates by five-year 
age periods. 

3» Fertility ratio : number of children under five in the population per 1000 

women, ages 15-45 • ) 

Net reproduction rate : the number of girl babies born — during a specific time — 

to a cohort of 100 girl babies traced through from their birth to the end of their 
child-bearing period. A net reproduction rate of 100 indicates a stationary 
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population; a rate of 50 indicates a population that is reproducing itself only by 
half; and of 200, a population that is doubling. 

Death Rates : The crude death rate is the number of deaths in a year divided by the 
size of the population, multiplied by 1000. One can also calculate specific death 
rates for sex or other categories. The , span of life is the total number of years a 
person can live. There is no exact information on this, but a number of deaths of 
people over 100 years old have been recorded. The average length of life is the 
average age at death of all persons in a given population dying in a given year. 

The average length of life is the concept we most often work with. The control 
of infant aiid child mortality and lately pf mortality of people over 65 has greatly 
increased the average length of life. It is a measure of the modernization and in- 
dustrialization of a society. Differentials in a population indicate different 
access to the standards of living. 

In general differentials in birth, death and morbidity (illness) rates indicate 
social differences among groups. The most important differentials are between urban 
and rural residents; among races; between the better and less educated; among re- 
ligious groups; among recent and early migrants. 

Migration adds to or subtracts from a population. It can have an effect on the 
rates measuring population growth. For example, if the i mmig rants are young, they 
will increase the birth rate; if they are old, they will increase the death rate. 

COMPOSITION OF THE POPULATION 

Traditionally, demographers have been concerned with the composition of popu- 
lation by age, sex, race, nativity, religion, education, marital status, occupation 
and. income. The sex composition of the population is measured by the sex ratio— 
the number of males for every hundred females. An unbalanced sex ratio — (given 
monogamy ) will reduce the birth rate . 

An excellent way to see the composition of the population is by using a popu- 
lation pyramid-two bar graphs back to back. It is also an excellent way to predict 
the future composition of a population. 



This is an imaginary, unrealistic 

one. Note how one can predict: 

1. The 0-5 group is going to 
increase the birth rate 20 
years from now. 

2. The marriage rate in the two 
groups— 15-20 & 20-25 is 
going to be low. 

3. There will be a lot of aged in 
relation to working population, 
in 30 years, but this will 
reverse itself in 1*0 years. 
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E OOLOGY 

The study of the influence of man’s natural habitat on the interrelations 
among men is called ecology. The basic process studied by ecology is competition 
used in the broad biological sense. The area over which competition occurs is callec. 
bhe community. Competition is an impersonal process during which an individual or 
group modifies his environment to meet his needs and thereby affects the ability cf 
other individuals or groups in the same environment to satisfy their needs. If a 
group occupies space, that same space cannot be used by others. Since space and 
everything else is limited, those with most power (defined by the culture) get the 
most desirable things. Any increase in resources— improvement in transportation 
making suburban areas available; skyscrapers, making air space usuablej an increase 
in population increasing demand-changes the situation. 

There are a number of useful concepts in this field. Those we list below refer 
mostly to the ecology of the city because these are the concepts most used by 
sociologists: 

Natural areas : areas wnose use gives them distinctive and identifying traits ~ 

the Loop; the used-car district; a neighborhood . 

Dominance : control by one use of an area over a competing use: The city dominates 

the metropolitan area in competition with large-scale farming . 

Succession : change in land use; one group follows another; each immigrant group 

has succeeded to the residential areas inhabited by preceding groups. 

Invasion : when a new group out-competes an old group for a given area: the 

invasion of a good residential area by rooming houses. 

S patial segregation : restriction of an area to a certain use by law or custom: 

zoning. 

Concentric zones of a city : the areas of use into which a fast-growing city is 

divided under competitive circumstances. This is an ideal type and no city is 
exactly like it, but most American cities approximate it. The city tends to grow 
outward along certain radii or fast transportation routes. 






Satellite cities : smaller cities around a large city many of whose needs are 

served oy the center, larger city. 



Suburbs : specialized areas surrounding a city. They may be middle class, upper 

class or working class residences or industrial areas. They occur when rap- d 
transportation arises. The main characteristic is specialization and they depend 
for everything else on the center urban area. 

Metropolitan area : an area surrounding a large city, including the satellite 

cities, suburbs, recreation areas, and the farming areas that serve the area with 
perishable food like vegetables and milk. The metropolitan area is linked together 
by a network of transportation and communication facilities and is interdependent. 



KEY CONCEPTS OF SOCIOLOGY 



There are four criteria for identifying key concepts in sociology. First, 
the concepts should be widely accepted by sociologists today. Second, they should 
be inclusive of all those widely accepted by sociologists. Third, they should be 
necessary for an orderly statement of the structure of the discipline. And finally, 
they should be explanatory for wide areas of the fields of sociology. 

The following concepts are crucial: 

For Sociology as a Whole: Self 

Integrated Group 
Social Process 
Culture 

Population Growth 
Composition of Population 

Impersonal Competition 
Ecological Processes 



For Demography: 
For ecology: 
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Background Paper - Number 5 

THE STUDY OF GEOGRAPHY 
Fredric R. Steinhauser 



INTRODUCTION 1 

The divisions of knowledge called the social sciences exist because 
they are universally recognized as being concerned with a single category 
of phenomena ~ man and his social; economic and political behavior* 

Each discipline within the social sciences has assumed the responsibility 
for the study of its phenomena because there exists a common curiosity 
about that subject. Every school child knows that history provides infor- 
mation about events in the human past and that geography is the knowledge 
about areas — places and regions of the world. 

The literature of geography began in the myths and sagas of every 
tongue. Every event described; every series of events reconstructed; had 
to be located in some area of the world. This consciousness of the local- 
ity of human experience and the continuing human need to describe the areas 
of the earth; as well as to recall the events of the past, are the founda- 
tions upon which both geography and history rest. It was no mere happen- 
stance that Herodotus was called both the Father of History and the Father 
of Geography, nor that geography in the ancient world was called the Mother 
of Sciences . The record of human events on the earth's surface is, after 
all, the source of all scientific knowledge. 

The development of individual sciences out of the common pool of 
knowledge did not displace either history or geography as fields of study. 

The newer disciplines studied their separate phenomena both as to origin 
and duration of occurrence as well as to location and distribution on the 
earth’s surface, but only in terms of the phenomena themselves. The study 
of area, as a complex of phenomena, was left to geography; no other disci- 
pline studies the facts of area from the viewpoint of area, rather than 
from the viewpoint of the phenomena found there. This is the key point in 
distinguishing geography from the other academic disciplines. The analysis 
of the "area complex" as a field of study belongs to the geographer. 

GEOGRAPHY TODAY 1 

Geography may be described simply as "earth description" if it is 
understood by this that the geographer is describing the earth’s surface 
in its areal differentiation. Teachers and students, however, need a more 
thorough definition. Geographers describe the earth, as do botanists, 
zoologists, physicists and economists. The sciences differ, however, in 
what, how and why they describe what they do. Each has a basic datum or 
given part of reality which its discipline studies and describes -- plants, 
animals, physical elements, economic value. The geographer studies space, 
which should be more clearly understood as area on the earth’s surface. 

His given datum is the recognized fact that the world is made up of r.reas — 
complexes of phenomena on the earth’s surface which, as integrations and 
configurations, are differentiated from each other. 

It is obvious that phenomena are spatially distributed over the earth’s 
surface in patterns. The study of these patterns with reference to one another 
is the study of geography. Comparison and synthesis of . different geographic 
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pattems reveals areas where distinctive combinations of landscape features appear t 
to fit together. The world may be divided and subdivided into many such areas 
at many different scales and for many purposes. It is the character and dif- 
ferentiation of these areas that is the central subject matter of geography. 

CONFUSION BETWEEN TECHNIQUES AND DEFINITION OF THE FIELD 1 

The geographer, in applying the geographic method to the study of area, uses 
techniques which have many times been identified as geography itself. 

For instance, geographers have made many maps of simple distributions. 

Examples are maps of population density, rainfall, coal fields, flour mills or 
Moslems. But these maps have been made because they were needed for study in 
conjunction with other maps to define and characterize the regions of the world. 

Thus geography is not the study of distributions, even though the study of distri- 
butions is a necessary procedure in the study of geography. It is common to 
label the simple distribution of something as its geography. However, this is 
obviously as inappropriate as labelling a chronological table as history. All 
phenomena have spatial attributes as they have temporal attributes, but the 
description of these attributes is clearly a problem of measurement, of symbolic 
representation, a relationship of phenomena to an arbitrary standard, not tc 
other phenomena. 

Studies involving the traditional location theory or its modern variants f 

have also been confused with geography. Again the areal relation between phe- 
nomena is translated into an arbitrary standard, in this case usually some func- 
tion of distance. There have also been attempts to reduce geography to "social 
physics", using the gravity model involving two variables, mass and distance, to ") 

interpret or explain a great many patterns of settlement and land use. This is ■ ' 

also inappropriate, because reality is more than just mass and distance. Many 
other factors must be considered. 



Geography is also sometimes mistakenly defined as the study of environmental 
relations. All geographic patterns are assumed to be explained by the distri- 
bution and character of some physical features such as landforms or climate. 

This is another and more venerable attempt to relate man's experience on earth's 
surface causally and directly to one phenomenon. Neither is this logical nor 
does it necessarily lead to an understanding of area. Geographers are interested 
in the element-complex which gives character to area and facilitates the under- 
standing of areal differentiation, not in a simple cause and effect relationship 
between one set of phenomena and another. 

A variation on these geographical determinisms, growing out of criticism of 
the cruder environmentalisms in the early twentiety century, was to define 
geography as human ecology, or more subtly, geography as the study of man’s 
habitat. Geography in these later cases is generally phrased as the adaptation 
of man to his environment, rather than in the old terms of man determined by his 
environment. Important as_bhis change in phrasing is in the history of the 
science, it still places the environment in a singular causal relationship with 
man and hence is not fitting. 

More recently, criticism of this kind has induced a further change in 
methodological vocabulary: geography becomes the study of the interrelation of 

man and his environment. This definition meaningfully supports the idea of the 
element-complex. No one element is singled out by itself: man and nature are in 
mutual, reciprocal relationship. Above all, man is recognized as an agent of 
environmental change. In essence, man becomes part of his own environment rather 
than separated from it. 
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Geographers must deal Tirith man and environment as elements of area, but 
these elements in themselves are not the geography of the area. Understanding 
of areas involves the integration of all elements which give character to the 
area. 

GEOGRAPHIC DATA 1 

All goographical data are empirical. What we call facts about area are 
observations and happenings, usually assembled by enumeration and measurment with 
instruments; but however assembled, they are a symbolized record of human ex- 
perience — a statistic. Every distribution of phenomena, which is the basic set 
of data in geography, is a statistic. Being statistical, it is susceptible to 
mapping, classification, aggregation and analysis. Simple descriptions of size, 
shape, distance and direction, as well as analytic statements of gradient, dis- 
persion, agglomeration, regression and co-variance, must be handled statistically. 
In these matters geographers, searching after areal differentiation or spatial 
arrangement of phenomena and areal element-complexes, use standard scientific 
methods to obtain their ends. 

Geographers seek more than these abstracted areal patterns, however j they 
seek also the meaning of area. Geographers wish to understand not only why area 
is a factual event in human consciousness, but what beliefs people had about area. 
The basis of human action is in what is believed to be true, as well as in what 
is true; therefore, one cannot maintain that most of past human behavior has 
followed from scientific knowledge. Thus, it is necessary that the geographer 
not only objectively measure the location and areal configuration of happenings 
on the earth's surface, but also know what man experienced and believed about 
his environment. It is this that underlies his acts, which in turn give charac- 
ter to areas. Man, seeing his environment through the cultural prism of his 
beliefs, acts as a historic being; and place, as an event in human consciousness, 
is a cultural concept. 

Given the above analysis, it follows that all geography must be approached 
historically. If culture is the historical accumulation of social behavior, it 
is hardly possible to study geography from either an accultural, strictly 
objective, singular viewpoint; or from a static, cross-sectional perspective. 
Culture is handed down by tradition and transmitted in large part by diffusion. 

We must understand these processes and have knowledge of these patterns to give 
meaning to social behavior. Geographers have no formulation of stable human 
attitudes and behavior toward environment upon which to base the understanding 
of area. The character of areas is always changing. To treat the study of 
areas otherwise is to delude ourselves into thinking we can differentiate the 
surface of the earth without considering the experience of man. 

CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK^; ^ 

Although much of the terminology of geography is not uniquely geographic, 
six major concepts summarize fairly well the intellectual insights to be gained 
through the study of geography. They are globalism, diversity, spatial location, 
interrelatedness, change and culture. The study of geography uniquely contri- 
butes some of these concepts and reinforces others for elementary and secondary 
students. Of course, other concepts could be noted; and other formats or terms 
could be used to discuss those included here. The author has attempted to 
select and arrange those items which have been emphasized in the references cited 
at the close of this paper. 
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I . Globalism 
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The global concept arises from study of the earth as a sphere and its relation- 
ship to the solar system. The earth's roughly spherical shape, its movement, 
and its relationship to the sun result in many occurrences of significance to 
man. The distance between the earth and the sun affects the amount of sun heat 
received on earth. The inclination of the earth's axis and the revolution of 
of the earth around the sun result in the seasons, climatic zones'^ and the 
amount of sun heat available to places on the earth's surface. The rotation 
of the earth affects the direction of flow of both air and water. 

Study of the globe also provides the basis for understanding the earth's 
grid of parallels and meridians . This leads to the understanding of scale 
through the systematic comparison of earth dimensions and globe dimensions. It 
leads also to the understanding of map distortion as it becomes evident that the 
grid is necessarily altered and scale changed differently in different places 
when the surface of the globe is represented on a flat surface . Study of scale 
also leads immediately to understanding of the need for generalization — the 
selective omission or inclusion of detail in response to variations in map scale. 

Knowledge of earth-sun relations, the grid, scale, distortion, and general- 
ization is basic to geography. 

» 

II . Diversity- Variability 

Phenomena are distributed unequally over the earth's surface, resulting in 
great diversity or variability from one place to another. Three terms — pattern, 
areal differentiation and regionalization are important to understanding the ) 

concept of diversity. 

A. Pattern 

Unevenly distributed phenomena form distinctive patterns on the map. 

These patterns occur at every scale. They include, for example, the dis- 
tinctive configuration of the Tropical Rain Forest or the Manufacturing 
Regions on maps of the world $ the distinctive field, road, and drainage 
patterns of a Japanese village or rural northern Iowa. These patterns 
can be classified and studied systematically. Their locational combinations 
define the distinctive character of different areas. Map patterns are 
recognized by their size, shape and location, much as features of the an- 
atomy are recognized on an X-ray. They form part of the basic vocabulary 
of geography. 

B. Areal Differentiation^ 

Areal differentiation is a key concept of the geographer, and to many 
it is the core of the discipline. Generally, the concept of areal differ- 
entiation refers to the variable character of the earth's surface. No 
two places or regions are exactly alike. 

Geography exists because of man's desire to understand the diversity of 
the earth's surface--its areal differentiation. The world is made up of 
places and regions which are differentiated from one another as a result of 
the coincidence of the phenomena interrelated there . The recognition of the ) 

division of the world into places of distinctive character is areal 
differentiation. 
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C . Regionalization ■ 

Although no two places are exactly alike, there are broad geographical 
areas in which the content of the landscape varies only slightly from one 
place to another. These relatively homogeneous areas are called regions. 
Regions are delimited on many different bases, depending upon the purpose 
of the study. Some regions are delimited on the basis of a single 
phenomenon such as dense population. Others may be delimited by multiple 
phenomena" which have common features, such as climate, vegetation, and 
economy .' Regions may also be delimited on the basis of homogeneity in the 
sense of the degree of intensity of connection, rather than uniformity of 
phenomena. Such a functional region might be the trade area of a city. 
Regional boundaries are relatively narrow zones across which some feature or 
combination of features changes greatly from place to place. Regionalization 
is a tool which permits description and understanding of the earth’s in- 
finite variety in a limited amount of time . The world is divided and sub- 
divided into regions; regions, like patterns, can be defined at any level of 
generalization and scale. For example, the Great Plains are a region: but 
so are the Los Angeles Lowland, the Kentucky Blue Grass, the Lombardy Plain, 
the Black Forest, or the Jersey Meadows. Many regions are recognized and 
named by the people who live in them. Still others have names on which the 
geographical literature agrees even though the names were conferred by 
professional geographers. These regional names are colorful and basic 
geographic vocabulary. And the regions are defined not by words but by 
combinations of overlapping geographic patterns on series of maps . 

Ill . Spatial or Areal Location 



A. Position 



In the first type, location is a position which sets a phenomenon at a 
specific point on the earth’s surface, usually designated by an abstract 
grid and described in terms of latitude and longitude. 

B. Site 

A second type of location, site, relates a phenomenon to the detailed 
physical setting of the area it occupies. Hence to understand site, it is 
necessary to understand the physical phenomena found at any place or region. 
Phenomena which a geographer normally studies while describing and evalua- 
ting a site are: 

1. Landforms (plains, hills, mountains, valleys, plateaus, islands, 
penninsulas) 

Water (hydrological cycle, relationship to sea level, drainage, lakes, 
rivers , oceans) 

3. Climate (temperature, moisture) 

U. Soil and Soil Materials . 

5- Natural Vegetation (forests, grasslands, drylands) 

6. Minerals 



C . Situation 

A third type of location, situation, describes a phenomenon in areal 
relationship with other phenomena with which it is associated. A place or 
region is not really located or defined until it is described in relation 
to all other associated places or regions. It is important to ’.mow the 
direction and distance from other places, and the functional relationships 
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to other places and regions. Location, then, is not just position, not just 
a pattern of si-'.e, shape, extension and direction, but the relative 
distribution of phenomena in the reality of the earth's surface . 

IV. Interrelatedness 

In spite of the diversity of the world's surface, geographers agree that 
there is an interrelationship of the world's places and of phenomena in any one 
area. This concept has often become the main consideration of geographic re- 
search. Many terms, such as interdependence, interconnection, spatial inter- 
action, and areal association describe in different ways the interrelationships 
which exist within and among the world's places. 

Geographic literature places interrelationships into two main divisions, 
areal association and spatial interaction. The first are those relationships 
which exist among phenomena within places and the second, those which exist among 
phenomena located at different places and regions. Some of the descriptions 
used in discussing relationships are very simple, while others use numerous sta- 
tistical devices for measuring the degree of their intensity. 

A. Areal Association^ 




Areal association refers to the identification of the human and physical 
features of the world that are tied together causally, resulting in places 
and regions of distinctive character. Preston James has called this con- 
cept the core around which the theory of geography is built. 

Geographers, while looking for places of distinct character, may make 
inventories of phenomena but the purpose is to find significant combinations 
which are tied together it; a way to give meaning to the various world 
places. Areal association can also be a means of finding significant inter- 
relationships of phenomena. At a less sophisticated level, areal associa- 
tion may be stated in terms of observation of human and physical phenomena 
which seem to fit together to make places distinct from one another. On a 
more scientific level, the combination of phenomena in an area can be 
measured mathematically to analyze statistically the degree of inter- 
relationship of two or more occupants of an area. 

Every area on earth contains a combination of phenomena which share the 
space of places and regions. Some of these things are closely interrelated 
("element-complexes"), while others merely happen to be there and may have 
no causal dependence upon the others. One example of the type of association 
geographers study is that found between the distribution of people and 
moisture. 

B. Spatial Interaction^ 

Spatial interaction is the interrelationship between phenomena in 
different places and regions of the world. All the places of the earth's 
surface are tied together by forces of man and nature. The world's air 
masses, rivers, glaciers and ocean currents carry certain properties from 
place to place. Even the vjorld's animals and birds move things over the 
earth's surface. These movements may be as small as a fungus carried by the 
air or as lar^e as the load of sediment moved by the Mississippi system. 

Each case reflects an interaction of places . 

Man has speeded and complicated spatial interaction through communi- 
cation and transportation. The migration of the earth inhabitants, material 
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resources, and ideas has reached tremendous proportions, rapidly intensi- 
fying the process of diffusion. A communicable disease can be contacted 
by a man in Switzerland and in two weeks an epidemic can result in Chicago. 

1. Circulation 



The concept of circulation implies the movement of physical phenomena, 
people, goods and ideas throughout the world. While circulation is 
involved somewhat with physical things such as air and water, a geo- 
grapher uses the concept of circulation more often with the ideas of 
trade, migration and diffusion. To this degree, circulation usually 
includes both transportation and communication. Some geographers describe 
circulation as flow. 

a . Trade 

Through the centuries trade has drawn the world and its regions 
closer together. Man has always desired things not found in his 
immediate locality. Trade is a process by which goods of the world 
are transported and exchanged among the world's regions. The 
greatest exchanges have been between areas of like environment, not 
between different environments as might be supposed. High speed 
, transportation in the exchange of goods has made close neighbors of 

countries from all over the world, usually reducing the regional 
differences which exist. 

b. Migration 

r 

An important idea in understanding interrelations of the world's 
places is migration. This concept involves mass movements of people 
from one area of the world to another for the purpose of permanent 
settlement. The movement maybe either voluntary or involuntary. 
Probably the best known migration has been the shift of European 
population to settle North America, South American, Australia, and 
parts of Africa. 

Migration is important because it involves the movement of culture 
and material objects (e.g. animals, crops) to other parts of the 
world and thus results in changing those areas. 

c . Diffusion 

The concept of diffusion, li v e migration and trade, helps a geo- 
grapher understand how things got to be where they are. It is 
thought of as a process by which the world's phenomena are 
scattered or transmitted from one area or culture to another— for 
example, the transmission of English trade practices. 

2. Interdependence^ 

Interdependence is a form of interrelationship and it is based upon 
circulation. However, the association or tie is stronger and more 
apparent . The idea of mutual dependence implies that the regions of the 
world would suffer without these relationships or if certain relation- 
ships were displaced cy others less favorable. The interdependence of 
the world's regions implies a system of organization which distributes 
products from where they can best be produced to the places that have 
need for them. The world is a community of interdependent nations 
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drawing upon the world's resources and all sharing in the benefits. 

The concept of interdependence also implies that in the present-day 
world., nations are so interrelated that important happenings in one 
will affect all the others . VJar and its effects as well as products 
can be transported, from one part of the world to another. 

V . Change ^ > ^ 

One of the most significant aspects of the world's geography is its dynamic 
character. It is ever-changing. Both man and nature change the character of the 
earth. Man cuts forests, causes erosion of the land, destroys grasslands, changes 
the course of rivers , moves mountains and transports phenomena from one part of 
the world to another. Nature builds new mountains, cuts new river channels, f ills 
in the seas, innundates the lands and develops new plants and animals. It 
transforms the landscape, adding and subtracting phenomena as part of the process. 

Geography is a study of the present . However, to understand the present 
one must understand the past. It is often necessary to reconstruct the geo- 
graphy of former periods. Terms such as sequent occupance imply a series of 
landscapes, each representing periods in history with different physical and 
human phenomena present. The world's patterns have never been static. The 
changes which occur on maps record the changing character of the world. 

Directly associated with the concept of change is the concept of process. 
Process refers to a systematic series of continuous actions or changes taking 
place in a definite manner. All phenomena that are studied are in some stage of 
growth or decay. Preston James has said that the face of the earth is complex 
because processes of different kinds work at different rates or tempos . Dif fer- 
e °t processes and processes in varying stages of development create unique combi- 
nations of phenomena which give character to the world's places and regions. The 
phenomena which can be observed at present are the result of the sequence of 
change, and any place or region observed at any time is in some stage of 
process. 

Processes of geographic importance are those which change map patterns and 
regions in an evolutionary or systematic way. Of particular importance are 
those patterns which change the map significantly within the time span of major 
human events — life times, historical eras, the existence of the race itself. 

For geography is mainly anthropocentric. These processes may be grouped under 
three headings— physical, biotic and social. 

A. Physical Processes^ 



Physical processes operate both above and beneath the earth's surface. 
These result in shaping and' iie ra-elia'pi.ig'cif the earth's continents and their 
landforms, ocean basins and their coastlines. They also produce continuing, 
systematic change in the map patterns of climate and water resources. 

E. Biotic Processes^ 



Biotic processes operate within the world of plant and animal life which 
occupies the boundary zone between earth and water, earth and atmosphere, 
and water and atmosphere. Two sets of processes are^ especially important 
in geography. One is the process of soil formation , 0 whereby unconsolidated 
earth mantle is transformed into soil by a combination of inorganic and 
organic interaction. The other is the process of vegetational succession or 
change , through which the mantle of forests, range grasses, or desert 
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shrubs continually changes its geographic pattern in response to changes in 
climate, human settlement, or other forces. 

C . Social Frocesse3 ^ 

Amid the physical and biotic changes which are taking place, man 
motivates yet another set of processes which maybe classed as socio-economic. 
In the geographical literature these include political, economic, or other 
commonly-used dimensions of human society. These, too, produce systematic 
and evolutionary change in the map patterns and regional content of 
geography. Examples are the changing maps of population and settlement, 
industrial regions, or political boundaries. 

The systematic study of geography as it changes over time is thus one 
of the avenues to understanding the physical, biotic, and social processes. 
Geography contributes uniquely and directly to the understanding of these 
processes as the study of anatomic change contributes to the knowledge of 
pathology in medicine. Time series of maps or aerial photographs are 
analogous, at a different scale, to time series of X-ray photographs. 

C) 

VI . Culture Regions 

One of the major concepts of modern day geography concerns man's adaptation 
to and control of his physical environment. Statements such as "man the ruler," 
and "man the chooser" indicate man's position as decider of his own destiny. 

The decisions he makes are usually the result of his culture. 

Culture is a "way of life," simply stated. It is a learned manner of 
living by which conformity or behavior is acquired by the individuals involved. 

Every human culture has developed in a particular area within the world 
setting. These areas are distinctive in the combinations of phenomena found 
there. Each cultural group has made changes both in its way of living and in 
the area it has occupied . The result of this combination of people and natural 
environment produced a regional distinctiveness that is significant to geo- 
graphers in understanding the world. The world's people may be grouped within 
a number of relatively homogeneous regions for study. The homogeneity is 
reflected in some combinations of economy, custom, religion, diet, technology 
or the physical aspects of the habitat. 

The geographic study of culture regions contributes not only to understand- 
ing of the relationships between people and natural resources but also to 
tolerance and humanity . 
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Footnotes 



1. The parts of this paper labelled, "Introduction", Geography Today", 
"Confusion Between Method and Definition", and "Geographic Data", are 
based upon a talk and a subsequent paper prepared for the Project 
Social Studies Committee by Fred E. Lukermann, Associate Professor of 
Geography, University of Minnesota. Also included in this paper are 
some ideas presented to the Committee by J.O.M. Broek, Professor of 
Geography, University of Minnesota, and by Clyde F. Kohn, Professor 
of Geography, University of Iowa. The paper has been reviewed by 
John R. Borchert, Professor of Geography, University of Minnesota, who 
is a geography consultant for the Project. 

2. Recent papers concerned with geographic concepts are: (a) Preston E. 

James, a chapter in: The Social Studies and the Social Sciences (New 

York: Harcourt, Brace, and World Inc., 1962), (b) Henry J. Warman , 

a chapter in: Curriculum Guide for Geographic Education (Norman, 

Oklahoma: National Council for Geographic Education, 1963) Wilhelmina 

Hill, editor, and (c) the Association of American Geographers and the 
National Council for Geographic Education, Advisory Paper for Teachers 
Associated with the High School Geography Project ( Los Angeles, 1962). 

3* Richard Hartshorne, Perspective on the Nature of Geography (Chicago: 
Rand McNally and Company, 1959)> Chapter II. 

4. Ruby M. Harris, Map and Globe Usage (New York: Rand McNally and 

Company, i960). 

5. Preston E. James, Chapter on Geography in: The Social Studies and the 

Social Sciences . 

6. Preston E« James and Clarence F. Jones, American Geography - Inventory 
and Prospect (Syracuse University Press, 1954), Chapters 1, 16, 19, 
and 20. 

7. Alfred H. Meyer and John H. Strietelmeier, Geography in World Society 

(Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott Company, 1963)7 Chapter I. 

8. Finch, Trevartha, Robinson and Hammond, Physical Elements of Geography 

(New York: McGraw-Hill Company, 1957 ) t Section B. 

9* Preston E. James, editor, New Viewpoints in Geography , 29th Yearbook 
of the National Council for the Social Studies, (Washington: The 

Council, 1959 )» Chapters IV andX. 
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Shirley Russell Holt 
The Scope of Anthropology 

P Anthropology is both a physical and social science .and it is also history, in. • . 

that every observation of the anthropologist is a datum of historical fact and 
of course every cultural situation through time is in some sense unique. 



Anthropology as a field of study is derived from a nineteenth century back- 
ground which assumed that man and his works are an aspect of natural history, 
and can and should be studied as such* ■ Anthropology is by its nature an 
integrating field of knowledge, bringing physical science, biological science, 
sorcial science, and aspects of the humanities and history "into a 
unity through the person of man" as E. A. Hoebel has put it. 2 

Broadly, the .field is divided into Physical Anthropology and Cultural 
Anthropology. Physical anthropologists concern themselves with questions in- 
volving the evolution of man's physical form and with questions involving 
comparison, of development of such physical forms among varying groups of 
mankind (human anthropology and comparative human physiology). .Cultural 
anthropologists concern thenif elves with questions involving the evolution and 
development of man's culture. They interest themselves in the processes by 
which culture develops through time and in social behavior and the organization 
of social groups. Cultural anthropologists divide their labors under the rubrics 
ethnography, (description and collection of data on the cultures of the world) 
arid ethnology, (the classification, analysis and formulation of principles in 
terms of anthropological theory and hypotheses). Social Anthropology constitutes 
both of these types of labors when concerned with man’s relationships to other 
men and with the organization of groups. It is virtually synonymous with 
sociology, the main difference between the two being the kinds of societies 
traditionally studied by each. Anthropologists usually concentrate on non- 
literate peoples and sociologists usually concentrate on our contemporary 
civilization^ although by no means has either group confined their interests 
to one or the other exclusively. 

Archaeology is a special area of anthropological activity which provides 
evidence from the past for the hypotheses of physical anthropology and culture 
history. Linguistics, usually taught as a part of anthropology in the U. S. , 
is a study of one aspect of culture, language, using specialized techniques and 



*This paper was originally prepared for staff use and included numerous, 
lengthy quotations to help clarify ideas. The blank places in the pages which 
follow indicate places where quotations have had to be omitted or shortened 
for the public domain edition. 
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theories. These theories may be historical or involve structural relationships 
within language, or explore the relationships of language to other aspects of 
culture. 
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Method in Anthropology 

Anthropology uses the method of empiricism, as do other sciences. Physical 
anthropologists use the techniques common to other biological scientists in 
their work. Cultural anthropologists almost universally are expected to do • 
field work in a living community and to publish ethnographic descriptions of 
their work. Ideally such "descriptions" are objective and reliable so that a 
future worker would corroborate them. A primary technique of the ethnographer 
has been and is participant observation (over a sufficient period of time so as 
to enable the anthropologist to "translate" one culture to another), 
other techniques, such as interviews, projective tests, survevs, questionnaires 
and other paraphernalia of the social scientist are also used. Often the anthro- 
pologist has been guilty of neglecting historical documents and data although 
ideally they should be and are used in his productions also. Ethnographic 
data are used for purely historic types of studies or in the search for recurrent, 
predictable relationships between facts, i.e. , science. The comparative 
method, using either quantitative or non-quantitative procedures,has been the 
backbone of scientifically Oriented cultural anthropology (and physical anthropol- 
ogy as well) from its modern beginnings in the 13th century. 

Quantitative data is relatively rare in anthropological studies. In compar- 
ing data from one society with that of another usually the ethnologist can do 
little more than note a piece of behavior’s presence or absence, or give a 
rough estimate of how widely it is practiced or how important it is to the 
society or to its members. Examples of such studies using cross-cultural 
survey techniques are G. P. Murdock’s Social Structure (1949) and V. hiting 
and Child’s Child Training and Personality Development (1953) which use a . 
sample of the world’s ethnographically described societies to test their hypotheses 
These techniques have been rather widely used but also rather widely subject* d 
to criticism on statistical and logical grounds. The non-quantitative technique 
of covariation is commonly used and advocated in social anthropology. 

Historical types of questions have also been subjected to statistical pro- 
cedures, notably in culture element distribution studies in aboriginal North 
America.® . 

’‘The field worker is provided with suggestions as to what to look for by such 
aids as Notes and queries on Anthropology , Royal Anthropological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland, 6th revised ed. , London, 1951— or the Behavior 
Science Outlines of the Human Relations Area Files— as well as providing him- 
self with some sort of theoretical orientation. No longer is he expected to 
simply mirror the "facts", without such theoretical constructions, as many were 
in the 20’s and 30’s. See "How an Anthropologist Works in the Field", pp. 

32-124 in D. Karing, Ed. , Personal Character and Cultural Milieu, 1956. 
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Linguistics, a specialization in cultural anthropology, has well developed .. j 
techniques of its own, • and so has archaeology. 8 They have relatively little 
in common with the techniques of the ethnographer or ethnologist. 

The professional anthropologist, no matter what his specialty, must at 
least become acquainted with all of these fields and their techniques, in the 
classroom, laboratory or in the field. These fields and techniques are very 
diverse, and no one can completely master all of them, yet they are held to- 
gether by common assumptions and concepts, which we will examine in the 
next section. By and large, anthropologists have not been so concerned with 
the development of methodology as have scholars in other behavioral science \ 
fields, such as sociology. They have developed techniques for trying to 
gather the data necessary to answer the questions they have posed for them- 
selves, but have not tried to devise methodological systems. 

Basic / ssumptions and. Concepts in Anthropology 

Margaret Mead has listed some of the basic assumptions of the anthropolo- 
gist as follows: "the psychic unity of mankind, as one species, ... 

tho recognition that all cultures. . . 

must be accorded a basic ? 

equal dignity,". . . 

the insistence that no behavior, no item, no artifact, can be under- 
stood except in a complete ecological context. . . , 

Basic also is the belief that culture is the core concept of anthropology, even 
though Xroeber and ICluckhohn’ s survey of the concept revealed rather wide 
differences in its definition and in theoretical uses of it. 10 As a minimum defi- 
nition, most anthropologists would still accept S. B. Tylor’s definition given 
in 1871, "Culture or Civilization, taken in its wide ethnographic sense, is 
that complex whole which includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, 
custom, and any other capabilities and habits acquired by man as a member of 
society. " X1 Culture has a generic referent and also a specific one. 

A Culture is always made manifest by a group of people, a community or 
a society. A good many anthropologists use the definition of ■community pro- 
vided by the V/ilsons, "an aggregate of people to some degree localized in time • 
and space and manifesting a relatively intense common life. m1 2 Society, as 
commonly defined by anthropologists, may mean "the aggregate of people and 
the relations between them. "13 0 r it may be used synonomously with the defini- 
tion of community, above. 14 Some anthropologists define it as referring to 
"all the people of whom the community is aware. "15 in this kind of definition } 
the society is always specified from the point of view of a particular community, 
the society includes a number of communities, and it may be that one or more 
communities are more dominant in one cultural dimension or another or in many 
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of them. The concepts society and culture, however they may be defined, 
refer to the same phenomena and must always involve one another. 

There are other basic assumptions regarding the nature of culture which 
most anthropologists would hold. They would assume that some aspects of 
culture are universal and are possessed by every known society, although there 
is not agreement as to what these are. Instead of listing such aspects as part 
of the "Universal Pattern", as V. issler and Murdock do, 17 it is now fashionable 
to list "instrumental ends" of culture or "functional prerequisites. "* 

"Instrumental ends" of culture are referred to the individuals 1 needs which 
they satisfy, distinctions being made between primary drives which stem from 
the human beings’ physiology , derived needs, or learned needs through which 
physiological drives are satisfied (needs for food procurement, tools, etc. ) 
and integrative needs for forms of social organization so that primary and de- 
rived needs may be satisfied. Honigmann lists three functions or "general 
processes of culture: adaptation, adjustment and stress" which are ’broad 
enough to include all others. ”18 

Functional prerequisites look at culture from the standpoint of community 
survival, and lists of them also vary somewhat. A representative list would 
be the following: 

1. Maintenance of the biological functioning of the community’s members. 

2. Production and distribution of goods and services. 

3. Reproduction of new members. 

4. Socialization of new members into responsible adults. 

5. Maintenance of internal and external order. 

8. Maintenance of meaning and motivation. 19 

In a given culture, no one individual ever exhibits or knows all of its traits. 
A commonly used set of concepts to make this characteristic of culture specific 
is Linton’s who has suggested the term universals to apply to norms that apply 
to every member of a society, alternatives to specify norms which allow a 
choice for specific situations, and specialties for norms which are used or 
restricted only to some subgroup of the society. 

Anthropologists also differentiate between ideal and real culture; ideal 
norms are those which the people of a society consciously state as standard 
behavior, while real culture refers to cultural behaviors as they actually are. 
The ethnographic account of the cultural behavior of a society is called a 
culture construct by Linton; such a construct represents the real culture of a 
society as closely as possible. (Usually the construct is made up of a descrip- 
tion of the most common (modal) behavior in a given situation, although in 



*2Quckhohn reviews some of the approaches to this problem in his "Universal 

Categories of Culture** in Anthropology Today , A- L. Xroeber and others, eds. , 
University of Chicago Press, 1953. 
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some instances a range of variation and/or other information on the frequency ) 
of possible behaviors is made* ) 

Culture is conceived of being made up of component parts. The smallest 
unit is called a trait or element. Anthropologists also speak of culture com- 
plexes, which are networks of closely related elements. Some anthropologists 
speak of complexes which are "woven together in relation to the basic interest 
of social living" and are called institutions. 20 

Culture is made up of behaviors which may be either overt or covert. 

Overt behaviors are those which involve activities which can be directly per- •. 
ceived — seen, felt, smelled, tasted or heard. Covert behaviors cannot be 
directly perceived, but are those attitudes, and beliefs which' predispose an 
individual to act in a certain way. They can be studied only through overt 
behaviors, though all behavior is initially covert. (The concepts implicit and 
explicit are sometimes used more or less interchangeably with covert and overt, 
v/hen used specifically implicit and explicit refer to behavior which is origi- 
nally covert; meanings which are implicit refer to those which are unverbaliz- 
able while those that are explicit are. ) 

A given culture is conceived of as having a particular kind of configuration, 
as Benedict puts it "The whole . . ; is not merely the sum of all its parts, but 
the result of a unique arrangement and interrelation of the parts that have ' 

brought about a new entity. "2* Most anthropologists would hold that there is 
a tendency toward integration in culture, and as a result, change in one 
area of culture will result in changes in other areas. This is not to say that 
everything is rotated to everything else directly; the relationship may be 
very indirect, 22 



Questions about the nature of the interrelationship of the parts of a culture 
have spurred several kinds of approaches to the study of the problem. Hoebel 
attacks it through the "imperative of selection" which is summed up by Benedict • 
as follows: "The culture pattern of any civilization makes use of a certain 
segment of the great arc of potential human purposes and motivations. . . . 

/which7~ is far too 

imense and too full of contradictions for any one culture to utilize even any 
considerable portion of it." 23 Such ) 

selection is made according to assumptions about the world and about the natur e 
of existence, and Hoebel calls these assumptions existential postulates. There 
are also assumptions about whether things are good or bad, and these are 
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c ailed normative postulates, or values. These basic assumptions or basic 
postulates are "necessarily consistent among themselves, although rarely 
wholly so. If a society is to survive, the gears of its culture must mesh, even 

2 nd " 24 In selecting customs a society chooses 

and ** is 



Basic postulates may be overtly stated by the 
people who hold them, or they may be covert. A similar formulation has been 
made by the ^Cluckhohns. Concepts may be existential or normative in 
variable degrees, most falling somewhere between the two extremes. Values 
are ideas leaning toward the normative end of the continuum, although contain- 
ing an existential implication also. A "value" refers to a socially standardized 
concept of what is desirable or undesirable and may be implicit or explicit and 
covert or overt. Values are limited by ideas about what is possible— that is, 
existential definitions of the nature of the world and man. Values influence 
selection of behavior from both available means and ends of action: they may 
be positive or negative. * 

The traits of a culture make a contribution to the total cultural system, and 
that contribution is its function. This is the usual meaning of function in 
present parlance in anthropology, 27 although in the past Malinowski and others 
olio wing his usage sometimes meant by function of a given culture element, 
contribution to the needs of individuals in a society. 28 

Anthropologists also assume that the existence of cultural behavior rests 
~ abilities of symbolization, and that as such it is the characteristic 
that distinguishes the behavior of man from the behaviors of other animals . 28 

It is assumed that cultural phenomena can be studied on a level of their ovv i 
in &roeber*s term the "superorganic", and that there are discoverable inter- 
relationships (or laws) on this level which do not have to be reduced to a 
lower level of explanation, i. e. , a physiological or psychological one. 20 

Theories and Concepts in Anthropology 



Each of the subfields of anthropology also has its basic assumptions and 
concepts which are not necessarily used by specialists in other subfields, 
but which are of course subscribed to by other anthropologists if a relevant* 
question arises. The following section explores some of these. 



A. somewhat different approach to the study of values is suggested by Ethel 
Albert in her article, "The Olassification of Values: A Method and Illustra- 
tion", American Anthropologist . 58: 221-248, 1S56. 
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Fhysical Anthropology 

The principle concern of physical anthropology is the understanding of the 
process of human evolution. Such understanding is based on evidence of two 
kinds, the record left by fossils and the comparative anatomy of living forms, 
and experimental evidence from genetic studies. The theoretical orientation 
stemming from both of these kinds of evidence have been integrated into a 
"synthetic theory" which "states that evolution is caused by changes in the 
frequency of genes in populations. "31 This theory has evolved in the last 
twenty years and has relegated evolutionary concepts and theories which 
preceded it to obsolescence. In this theory the unit of study is the Mendelian 
population, survival is defined as reproductive success, and changes in gene 
frequencies are due to mutation, migration, drift and selection. These concepts 
are those used by geneticists. 32 Order and trend in evolution stems from 
selection, and trends continue only so long as selection favors them; when 
selection changes a trend will change. The theory and concepts of the synthetic 
theory of evolution have swept away many of the concepts and notions regarding 
evolution which have been current in the past, /nyorthogenetic notion which 
would move a species down a predetermined course, or imply innate trends 
which would make reversals in form impossible or assume necessary develop- 
ment from simple to complex have been completely discarded. Characteristics 
relevant to the understanding of evolution must be adaptive ones. A s Washburn 
points out, the synthetic theory "sets evolutionary problems in a form in which 
culture is important. 33 



The treatment of race in anthropological literature until relatively recently 
has often been characterized by pregenetic thought. The "racial method" which 
sorts out individuals according to a few criteria is a part of this obsolescent 
thinking. Washburn points out that 



"genes of individuals segregate 

and recombine so that, over the generations, it is the frequencies of genes in 
a population which are characteristic . . . 
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populations which exchange genes, but there is no way to divide an interbreed- 
ing population into types which roprooont aoceotrai strains. "34 

( Laugh lin35 has recently taken cultural anthropologists to task for other 

sins of omission and commission in regard to concepts and problems in 
Physical Anthropology. These are probably relevant to present social studies 
teaching about race. He points out that use of morphological compari- 

sons between apes, Negroes and Europeans in lip form, hirsuteness, etc. , 
simply keeps alive the notion that there might conceivably be some human 
groups closer to the apes than others, which according to modern theories is 
absurd. ''Iso, in their eagerness to deny racists' arguments, many writers 
of introductory texts have disavowed any connection between race and culture 
so thoroughly that studies using correlations between known genetically deter- 
mined factors and cultural factors have often been neglected although potentially 
very useful in tracing migrations of people, for example. 

• 4 • * 

* 

wiontagu has suggested abandoning the term race and adopting a term like 
"genogroup" to convey the meaning of a breeding population differing from other 
breeding populations of the species in the frequency of one or more genes. 36 
Others, like Eulse37 and V ashburn^S would not do so, but would stress that 
the races of the past have developed in adaptation to local conditions and in 
circumstances where the flow of genes between breeding populations was much 
more circumscribed than it is at present, and that these conditions have dis- 
appeared to a large degree. Hulse would argue that man-made cultural lines 
of division separating mankind and impeding gene-flow are as important as 
( natural phenomena, such as oceans, deserts, swamps and contagious disease; 

gene frequencies are still changing in response to selective pressures, and 
differences in gene frequencies between human populations living in different 
parts of the world have been of the same order of magnitude in prehistoric as 
in historic times. 39 

Certainly, understanding of the modern concept of race requires a knowledge 
of genetics and modern theories of evolution. As Dobzhansky says "modern 
evolutionism is incomprehensible except on the basis of familiarity with funda- 
mentals of genetics. "40 

Cultural Anthropology and Archaeology 

Cultural / nthropology can be divided into these major divisions: 1) culture 
dynamics, the body of theory concerning processes by which culture changes 
over time or persists over time; 2) social structure, the body of theory con- 
cerning patterned interrelationships in social groups; 3) culture and personality, 
the body of theory concerning culture transmission and formation of personality 
norms, and 4) culture history and evolution. Archaeology has a body of special 
techniques with which it elucidates the history of human cultures and where 
possible, uses the theories of cultural dynamics to do so. 
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